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500 Schools Desegregated i in Year 


Today is the first anniver- 
sary of the historic U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision banning 


—6883s 
i 


4 


Segregation in the nation’s 


schools. In the year that has' 
elapsed since the ruling, what has} 
happened? To what extent has it 
been enforced? 


Answers to these questions were, 
given this week by the National 
Association for Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), which 
issued a breakdown of. Cevelop- 
ments in the fight against school 
jimcrow to date. 

Segregation has been abolished 
peacetully in 500 schools across the 
country, the NAACP said, and 
nearly 250,000 Negro and white’ 
children are attending classes. to-, 
gether in schools that formerly, 
were segregated. 

School desegregation has i 
initiated in the District of Colum- 
bia and the city of Baltimore, in: 
two towns in Arkansas, 29 coun-, 
ties in West Virginia, 80 cornmu- 
nities in Missouri, five towns in: 
Delaware, six cities in Kansas and 
scattered communities in Arizona! 
and New Mexico, it was found. 


STILL A MINORITY 


The children in desegregated 
schools are, however, only minor- 
ity of the 9,821, 000 white and 
2,397,000 Negro children enrolled | 
in schools in segregated areas, it! 
was pointed out, because while the 
Supreme Court found segregation 
unconstitutional it has not yet di-; 
rected any schools to desegregate. 


Included in the 500 desegre- 
ated schools are those located in 
Four of the six communities in- 
volved in cases ruled on by the 
Supreme Court. Clarendon Coun- 
ty, S. C., and Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, have refused to 
heed the court's decision. 


The NAACP survey found that 
parochial schools, while not sub- 
ject to the court ruling, have not 
only complied with it. but in some 
cases have anticipated it, particu- 
larly in Catholic schpols in 
Washington and St. Louis. Also, 
in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Virginia and North! 
Carolina, Catholic schools and oc- 
casionally Protestant schools 
“opened their doors to students 
without regard to race.or color.” 


Examples of desegregation were 
found in several Southern colleges. 


Most effective examples of de-| 
segregation were found in Mis- 
souri and West Virginia. 


“Of the 44 West Virginia coun- 
ties in which Negro school-age 
children live, 29 have initiated 
desegregation, including 12 which 
have been completely integrated,” 
the report said. 

“In Missouri, 110 of the 177, 
school districts reporting Negro 
children. have opened previously 
white schools to colored pupils. 


Desegregation in both states has 
proceeded with “ a minimum of 
hostility.’ 

“The reception accorded Negro 
students entering forthe first 
time formerly white schools was 
almost universally cordial in Mis- 
souri high schools,” the report 
said. “Colored boys and girls were 
welcomed and were immediately 
initiated into the schools’ extra- 
curricular programs, including not 
only sports, but also dramatics, 
debating and other activities.’ 

St. Louis, Balitmore and Wash- 
ington are the largest cities to 
comply with the court ruling. 
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Vote at GM, Ford Plants Is 
97% for Strike if Talks Fail 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT, May 16.—The CIO United Auto Workers reports today that 97 per- 
cent of the vote in the plants for strike action to back up the negotiators in General 
_ As news of this great support for the union for the 


Motors and Ford is “yes” so far. 


Un.Americans at N.J. Hearing 
Reject Fair Procedure Pleas 


By BERNARD BURTON 
NEWARK, N.J., May 16.—The attempt by the House 


Jersey criticism of its McCarthy-like methods toppled today 


as soon as it confronted the first 
witness who refused to turn in- 
former. The witness was Charles 
Nusser, New Jersey Communis! 
leader, who was ealled to the stand 
after the committee spent the bet- 
ter part of the day listening to the 
stale recitations of two plant  in- 
formers. 

The committee hearing, chaired 
by Rep. Clyde Doyle (D-Cal) in 
the absence of the regular chair- 
man, Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa), 
opened on a detensive note. 
Doyle issued a statement comment- 
ing on communications urging fair 
procedure. These communications 
came from the New Jersey Council 
nity Relations Committee of New WALTER 
Jersey and the Essex County Inter- 
group Council. Doyle also noted. 
that various bar associations had|* 
observers at the hearing. 


Denying charges that the com- “Before you've éver heard the 
mittee was “fascist,” Doyle none-| 


theless took refuge in the fact that, motion?” Nusser asked. 
the committee was not a court of Doyle raised his voice, declar- 
law and that the usual rules of|ing, “This is not a court of law.” 
evidence did not apply. Finally Doyle asked to read the 
Nusser, taking the stand in ENC | notion but would not let it be 
afternoon, asked to present a mo- read aloud. After a five ‘minute 
tion to the effect that the sub-|) ade together with Rep. Cordon 
pena issued against him, was il- H. Scherer (R-O) and Frank Tav- 


Doyle ruled against this. | 
|Nusser asked if he could have just | (Continued on Page 3) 


five minutes to present his motion, 
and Doyle replied that was too 

canal In any event, he added,, “I 

woudn’t rule favorably on it.” 


| WASHINGTON, May 16.— 
President Eisenhower tod: ay ap- 
proved a voluntary plan for allo- 
cation of the Salk polio vaccine, 
thus rejecting all proposals for 
Federal control to insure fair dis- 
tribution and prevent black mar- 
ket practices, 

The voluntary plan, prepared 
by Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby and the Public Health 
Service recommended that “tor the 
‘time being” the vaccine should be 
‘administered only to children of 
the most susceptible age group, 
1955 contract demands Was being tive through nine years old. Mirs. 
recorded, rumors w ere afloat here Hobby will direct allocation to the - 
that GM and Ford “were ready states on the basis of the number 
with an otter’ of close to 6 cents lof children 5 to @ years old. 
an hour and a modified approach) “There will be a shortage of the 
to the Guaranteed Annual Wage.|yaccine for several months,” Mrs. 

Previously the union reported | Hobby said as her pi: in Was an- 
that in negotiations Ford sought a nounced. 
weakened contract far worse “than | Legislation prepared by the 
the already detested five-year con-' jw elfare and Health De partment 


Arkansas,; Un-American Activities Committee to ward off the New| fact that expires June 1 for GM, will ask Congress for about 925,- 


‘and Ford. 000, 000 to help states pay the cost 
Ford UAW leaders characterized of vaccine for children in low- 
Henry Ford’s proposals as 34 back-; income families. 
ward steps. Jack Livingstone, union! [Jpder the plan, each state will 
president at GM said that after 17 ‘direct distribution of the vaccine 
negotiating sessions the union within the state. A state agency 
looked in the cupboard and “it was) qo signated by the Governor wiil 
bare.” advise Mrs. Hobby’s office on the 
Ford company negotiators said desired shipment of the state’s al- 
three weeks ago they had a kitty |Jocation, specifying how much vac- 
for negotiations. ci ine should go to commercial drug 
Possibly the modified approach distribution channels and how 
to GAW reported being considered much to public agencies. 
by the companies could be what The plan left it to private busi- 
the UAW said GAW would cost,'ness to keep the proper records, 
namely 4 cents an hour per w orker;and merely asked that medical 
to be aside by the companies. The organizations take “appropriate 
UAW pointed out that such money | steps” to see that private doctors 
would not be taxable, and that the|keep to proper priorities. 
companies saved enough by the A promise was made that addi- 
kickback from the excess profits tional funds would be asked for 
tax to take care of GAW. the U.S. Food & Drug Adminis- 


Negotiations resumed today with tration for “vigorous enforcement” 
GM. of existing laws prohibiting the 


Ne sale of the vaccine” outside au- 
Mrs. Natvig 


thorized channels for prescription 
Convicted 


drugs.” 
Congress today resumed its in- 
WASHINGTON, May 16. (Continued on Page 3) _ 
After deliberating only 20 minutes, 
a Federal Court jury today found 


Mrs. Marie Natvig, 51, guilty “Mrs. Blumberg 
perjury for having sworn she was 
Given Warm 


| 


—-—- —- _— 
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Nine World War II veterans, 
just returned from a reunion in 
_ Moscow, said yesterday they 
hoped American veterans groups 
and the Government would get 
together to sponsor a visit of 
Soviet veterans to “Weshiggton 
next spring. 

The nine had 7a Be, part in the 
historic ‘Elbe River linkup with 
' Soviet: troops, and they met in 
Moscow with the: Russian veterans 


Elbe River Gls Tell of Reunion in Moscow 


Urge Gov't Invite Soviet Vets to U S. 


and they appeared on the pro- 
igrom again yesterday to show al- 
bums of pictures taken on their 
trip and presented by their Soviet 
hosts. ‘i 
Joseph Polowsky, Chicago, said 
they were treated fine and had a 
“fine time.” | 
In .addition to Polowsky, those 
making the ‘rip :iwere © Murry 


10th anniversary. They returned 
after their 10-day visit yesterday 
with “friendly greetings” for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower from the Soviet 
Armed Forces Chief of Staff. 

Members of the group said they | 
had had a success ul and worth- 
while . visit. 

The group had been financed 
rt by winnings on the tele:' 


forced to lie as a Government wit-| 
o 
Greeting Here 


ness in the witchhunt hearing of 
“An enthusiastic greeting and 


Edward O. Lamb 

flowers greeted* Mrs. Dorothy | 
Rose Blumberg at Pennsylvania 
Station yesterday afternoon. 

Mrs. Blumberg who had been 
sentenced in the Baltimore Smith 
Act trial, and who served her 
term in the Federal prison for 
women at Alderson, Va., was re- 
leased this weekend. 

Scores of friends and associates 
were eagerly waiting for Mrs. 
the nine American vets and their| Blumberg when she arrived at the 


Soviet veteran hosts adopted a/station, and their warm embraces 
ernh appeal “to American .and- showed. ‘their deep joy at seeing 


Village, Claude Moore, 
Newbern, Sines William Weisel, 
Cincinnati; Fred W. Johnston, 
Radford, Pa.: Elijah R. Sams, Pin- 
nancle, N. C.: Robert Haag, In- 
dianpolis; Byron L.. Shiver, Lake- 
mS: ir F se and Charles F orrester, 
Creer, S. C. 

At the celebration in Moscow, 


of: that meeting to ‘celebrate its; 


widlon 


program “Strike It ‘Rich;”!Sehulman, ‘85-19 211. Sti, :Queens/: 


‘(Continued on Page 2) her again. T 
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Tarrytown Chevrolet 


‘tions giving pelice powers to im-' ° 
The annual Memorial Services pose a curfew in Singayore. The Local Okays Strike 


} 


T Demo Leader 

U. S. ycoon Urges SEEN COOL TO BILLY GRAHAM 
s For Sarnott LONDON, May 16.—U. S. evangelist Billy Graham met a 
@ -. : poor ‘response among the workers at the Ford plant in the London 
xX ansion 0 Cold War Plan __The Daily Mirror, in its account of Graham’s latest visit to 
| | | , England, emphasized that he was “repaying a debt” to the Ford 
Z | Motor Company. It pointed to that part of the Dagenham speech 

: | Johnson has endorsed Brig. Gen.) rotors and drivers for his stay in England, and ‘Spi 
| David Sarnoff's proposals for a! added: . Gand, and then the newspapers 
: as = full-scale preventive cold war. “So, to repay the, debt, he set up his platform in a park in 

Johnson spoke last night at a din- nape cag Bi 
e nearby factory. : 

ae ‘on to the 15th biennial congress of the ae |. Some 70,000 had turned up in the 100,000-seat Wembley Sta- 
American delegatio : : pr ne od “oe “| the board of. the Radio Corp. of dium Saturday, but only 5,000 of an expected 100,000 at p; Maer 
International Chamber of Commerce, said today the non-| 4 nerica. | } 

Communist nations of Asia should) 4. Texas Democrat said re- The Daily Mail said that of those at yesterday’s meeting, “few 
qualified by apperance as belonging to the homy-handed, muscular 
class to which the rally had been intended to appeal.” 

eo | with some 1,000 top business ex-ithe last degree to determine! bigotrv” of ME ainsi ESE E . » 
4 Parle ecutives from 42 ‘aealient of thelwhether fairwends will be backed bigotry” o Graham's “hell-fireside chats. 
‘ capitalist world on hand, ‘by fair deeds.” He said “we would] i - 
Tt . i | At an executive council meeting; be soft-minded to accept those | 
Ho S$ Promise yesterday, New York investment}words at face value.” , ' i 7 | AY OC ef. AY er 
7 ‘executive George A. Sloan was| Johnson endorsed ange soi 

‘elec si : ‘or: ati hat the President : 

ASHINGTON, Mav 16.—Sec-|¢lected president of the ICC for commendation t : | 
PB sabe State John Foster Dulles the next two years. Sloan, who was form a general staf ; which would aa, 
returned here today and said the unopposed, will take office Sat-,have the same role in the political) - 9 f | Pe On 9 VY e 

: bg = ee ecient | st: itary of- 

set “holds some promise of er Camille Gutt. Sioan, president staff would have in a military 
pie in BP sncomniiiehinéel.” of the Blue Ridge Mutual Fund fensive. file dockers in two of Britain’s big-|longed. It eould also provide elec- 
Dulles is expected to report to of New York, is recuperating in e basic elements of Sarnoff's gest ports today lined up solidly|tion campaign ammunition for the 
row in a radio-TV speech. The tion.” Eisenhower at a news conference a strike virtually on the eve of the} NASD officials maintained the 
30-minute broadcast will be tele-| Pierson, chairman of the board last, week. crucial general elections. 120,000 London dockers who be- 
cast from President Eisenhower's Of Trans-World Airlines and Jead-|— More than 4,000 members ofjlong to the giant Transport and 
fntiedaciak Dalles. gation to the congress, gave his) ‘ . dores and Dockers Union (NASD) {join them in the strike. 
While hailing the Austria treaty, views on trade at a press confer Claims 25 Lives -" mp <a creepy st voted MB. sa — a 
officials in Washington were busy ence: - ALCTERS. Mav 16.—A ~ | last ni 0 support the union condemned the threatened tie- 
, | S, May 16.—At least 29 leaders call for a strike to 
: Je: protest}up by the NASD. : 
Soviet proposal for settling the est possible- expansion of trade in! 433 
i wot aor on the same any direction.” He said he-includ- Nort eg mB heed cane negotiating channels used in wage} latest in a series of pre-election |a- 
basis as the Austrian treaty. ed trade “through the iron cur- ares atlas , ’ tag «oar a nee - hs disputes plaguing the Con- 
e . 2 am The ! issued the strike call'!servative government. 
ador in Washington, Heinz Krek-; The one-week congress will con-' a ¢- | 
eler, reflected the Dulles line by centrate on discussing means ene wding Interior "Minister Mte days before the national| Yorkshire coal-miners who struck 
y | | ; , elections. two weks ago were expected to 
eI net Pat is the first time the ICC. has met {ense, Minister Pierre Koenig” and! on of British dockworkers but the|S5,000 went back to work Satu 
pressure, however, from its British|in Asia since it was founded eS saanon 164 is ro gs mel er walkout eould seriously hamper ' day. 
lic opinion not to be too obvious in| Tokyo in 1939 was switched to| iepting. snineis tiiia < aaa lei. 
turning down the various pro- Copenhagen because’ of World’. bis as 
ian ministers arrived in the French 
po Om er bas all’ ~ ? for home rule, despite warnings) __ (Continued from Page 1) children were orphans. Before 
es iy d sar “eg ae Singapor e Police French settlers in the African pro- | Soviet veterans of the Second /leaving the collective farm, Sams 
mb ban and ending the whole tectorate will fight “to the end” to!“ orld War.” The appeal read: ‘wrote in the visitors’ book: “I hope 
wo a ; SINGAPORE, May 16. — The | | veterans, participants in the his-| and my children will not have to 
Big Six to Hold legislative assembly voted today! toric meeting of the two Allied) go through a war like the one the 
Memorial Services to reimpoge emergency regula- Armies on the Elbe River in 1945,) Russian and American veterans — 
| | , the 10th anniversary of that mo-|' Polowsky and Shiver visited the 
yA gga hical Union | No. 6, | labor ee a the | TARRYTOWN, N.Y., May 15.— mentous event, solemnly declare} newspaper Pravda. 

, will be held at 2:30 p.m.| measure as a vote ef cunlidence. | Indicating the same near-100 per-| that we have not forgottenr the) The entire group made a tour 
Evans Hughes High School, 351, abstentions, all by members of | General Motors and Ford locals’ the war years. famed monuments. Murray Schul- 
W. 18 St., Manhattan, Francis G.\ the People’s Action Party which! are announcing, Chevrolet Local “The meeting of our armies man and Claude Moore attended 
Barrett, president, announced yes-! was accused during the debate of | 664 heer voted 1,665 to 67 to aU- the Elbe will remain in the his-|services in a Moscow synagogue. 
during the past year. Horace Gree- strikes and violence as a test of pact runs out. friendsh} ood will and mutual|souvenir an album with blue bind- 
ey ja ber oa — of mi party's gra in its gst The 10,000-member Fisher Body renpoet ya st a . pe We de-ling and the words, “Two Meet- 

: o overthrow the government. 
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FORD WORKERS IN BRITAIN 
_ suburb of Dagenham, British newspapers reported ‘today. 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon : 
— jority , yesterday in which Bill Graham said Ford supplied him with 
, , Fordland and spoke to an audience of 5,000, many of them from 
TOKYO, May 16.—Warren Lee Pierson, head of the}. honoring Sarnoff, chairman of 
In ham yesterday. 
‘trade with the Socialist bloc in se al all 
u S$ sserts hace goods. The Congress Cent Soviet proposals : ee ie 
held its opening session today, West tensions» must be tested to The Daily Express reporter criti¢ized the “crudeness and 
coming Big Four heads of state urday succeeding Belgian bank-| offensive that the joint chiefs of 
LONDON, May 16.—Rank-and- vital exports and imports if pro- 
the nation at 7:30 P. M., tomor- New York from a recent opera-| Plan were endorsed by President behind union leaders in endorsing | Laborites. 
private office with the President ¢T of the 110-man American dele-: N. Afriea Fighting)''« National Amalgamated Steve-|General Workers Union would 
trying to dash cold water on the He said he favored the “great-| . A! ; 
ying |persons were killed in French employers refusal to overhaul] the} The NASD strike call was the 
Meanwhile Adenauer’s ambass- tain.” , | , 
in | Paris, Premier Roger: Fame isos i 8.000 members for May 23,| The last holdouts among 80,000 
stating yesterday that West Ger- improving the economic develop- \ 40 ice Bouges-Maunory, De- 
and French allies as well as pub-| 1920. A meeting scheduled EL Pree p ER y 
posals of the Soviet Union for dis-;War 1. ‘capital to complete negotiations 
cold. war. ‘He-impo seCuriew | prevent it. | “We Soviet and American|that the children I have seen here 
who have gathered in Moscow for}went through.” 
Sunday, May 22 ‘in the Charles) The vote was 27 to U with three | cent support of a strike that other| friendly union that took shape in Of the Kremlin, its churches and 
terday. 190 members have died inciting engineering and industrial | thorize a strike June 7 when the tory of mankimd a symbol of | All nine ex-GIs received as a gift 
. 
local here will vote tomorrow. _| olare today, as we did 10 years|ings: The Elbe—1945, Moscow— 


Pam | 280, our determination to werk for) 1955." lettered in gold. The album 


Sco ttish C le TIC Sa ys 6 0 000 friendship between the American|contained photographs of the 


and the Soviet peoples and for|banks of the Elbe, of the talks be- 
peace throughout the world. tween the Americans and the 
“We express the hope that our) Soviet soldiers and their farewells; 
| meeting will become a _ tradition the meeting 10 years later at Mos- 
¢ ad e ; that in the future, teo, on the day}cow airport, the Moscow subway, 
of the meeting on the Elbe Ameri-|the collective farm they visited 
} | | can and Soviet veterans will ex-|and an evening in the Central 
change. friendly. messages_ and House of the Soviet Army. 
th | ew - meet together as friends.” 

LONDON, May 16.—The Rev. David Steel, Moderator of the Church of Scot- The- pms y absences ti QUAKERS IN TRIP ; 
land in East Africa, has indicted the British administration in Kenya. He says 60,000 ygoccow and the nearby country-| PHILADELPHIA, May 16. — 
Africans are in detention camps. This.is more than double the total European popula-|side for four days. Elijah Sams, a|Six American Quakers wo) for 

: | | ' hy i i “for ; ( " oO 
es caleteect ai{iniiviteal_ in the taima of thejhas chockied ie euppuren s\n hom Nest, Guim, Dee itema aan ee meets lee 
persecuting tribesmen “solely be- COvermment and its opposition to|London, urging them to write to|ihe Luch collective farm not far|Service Committee disclosed. 
cause they are Kikuyu.” Mau Mau.” | 'M.P.s on Kenya. It charges that: from Moscow. Clarence Pickett, executive sec- 

They are transferred to reserves} “The Government cannet do just Kikuyu detainees have “been| On visiting the village school retary emeritus of the committee, 
where there is no land or work for, What it liked, says Rev. Steel, be-;subjected to violence as an ‘aid’jthey asked the children to tell|heads the delegation. Pickett and 
them, although they have commit-,cause that is the road to tyranny.}to confession.” them which of their fathers had|Eleanor Zelliot, assistant to the 
Kikuyu married women in Nai- fought in the last war. A forest ef |editor of “The American Friend,” 


ted no crime; their papers are in| During the emergency we have}. 


order, and they have been fre- taken very dangerous steps along 
quently “screened.” the road. It is time to retrace.” 

“We don’t kill babies,” says the; A Canadian, James Bury, is in 
Moderator. “We put father out of Kenya on behalf of the right wing 
employment, reduce them to star- International Confederation of 
vation and then we can have a Free Trade Unions. ) 
save-the-children fund.” Bury writes: 

The Rev. Steel says that the} “Half of the full-time or part- 
former Commander in Chief,|time union officials in Kenya were, 
General Erskine, ‘declared 12,000 arrested and sent to camps, and’ 
‘detainees were not Mau-Mau sup- despite repeated requests and in- 
porters. He was told that only;terventions we were able to clear 
805 of them had been released only a quarter. | 
while a further 2,000 had been’. “One of our local union officers 
detained in the previous month. |was shot in the leg. He was sit-' 

He says: ting in the offices of the Kenya 

“Time and ‘again during the/ Federation of Trade Unions when 


emergency, fear has been at the some trigger-happy policeman shot|sands have been detained for | 


root of cruelties—cruelties }:y Mau.a bullet through the wall.” 


Mau and cruelties commi :ed ‘by! |The Church Missionary Society them. 


robi have been “rounded up with- 
out warning and detained, their 
children being left without knowl- 
edge of them and with no one to 
care for them.” | | | 

: 


Colonel Arthur Young, former 
Kenya Police Commissioner, _re- 


signed after he had found official 


reluctance to support him in his, 


efforts to “clean up” the Kenya 
police force and take action 
against those who had shown lack 
of “elementary standards of de- 
cency and reasonable restraint.” 

The leaflet says it is impossible 
to accept without grave misgiv- 
ings a situation in which thou 


months without! charges against 


. 
: 
er de Fal; 


tion of international preblems “in 


r 


‘2 © jit Germany against Poland,; =: | 


hands went up. Many of the 


left by boat on Friday. 


Catholic Bisheps of Poland — 
Urge Ban on A-Weapons 


WARSAW.—The Roman Cath- 
olic Episcopate of Poland has 
called for the banning of weapons 
of mass destruction and the solu- 


the spirit of justice and mutual un- 
derstanding.” It also declared that 
Poland’s western borders on the 
Odra and Nysa Rivers are inviol- 
able, and warned against those 
who. encourage revisionist attitudes 


The Episcopate’s statement, pub- 
lished in the Polish Catholic daily 
Slowo Powszechne (Universal 
Word), was issued in response to 
one made by priests on a pilgrim- 
age to the ancient shrine of Jasna 
Gera, Czestochowa, in commemo- 
ration of the 10th anniversary of 
the liberation of Nazi concentra- 
tion eamps. The priests were in- 
mates ofthe Nazi camps in Poland 


; 


land other parts of Europe. ‘- | 


MINNEAPOLIS PRIMARY RESULTS 


Mayor, Unionist, Renominated; 
Communist Gets 15% of Vote 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 16.—La- | 


bor-backed candidates easily won 
nominations for Mayor, comptrol- 
ler and several other city offices 


in primary elections here last Fues- 


day. 

Mayor Eric G. Hoyer, a mem- 
ber of the Plasterers’ Unon, was 
renominated by big majorities in 
every ward. Mrs. Angelus E. Paul, 
a member of the Teamsters’ Local 
1145, outstripped the three other 
candidates in the Library Direc- 
tors race. 

A new factor was injected into 
the campaign when Robert J. 
Kelly, former secretary of the Min- 


nesota Communist Party, filed as 
a candidate for the Library Board 
with the backing of the Commu- 
nist Party of Minneapolis. He re- 
ceived more than 10,000 votes 
which amounted to more than 15) 
percent of the total voté. and ran 
third in the contest for two nom- 
| inations. 

Kelly, a former candidate for 
Mayor and Governor, declared: 
“I am a candidate because we 
want to bring the issues of jobs, 
peace and democracy before the 
voters. .. . We are for welfare not 
warfare; for books, not bullets. We 
want schools, homes, parks and a 
new library instead of A and H. 
bombs. . . . Uneducated children: 


—— ee 


| 


UnAmeri 
mericans 
(Continued from Page 1) 
enner, committee counsel, Doyle 
ruled not to accept the motion. 
Most of the questioning of Nus- 
ser consisted of an attempt to get 
him to state that he had held Com- 
munist Party posts. Nusser imn- 
voked the 5th amendment and 
charged the questions were an 
attempt to make an informer out 
of him. Scherer tried to argue 
that invoking of the 5th Amend- 
ment implied guilt. Nusser re- 
plied it meant no such thing and 


that Scherer knew it. He was 
asked if he had always lived in 


this country. Yes, he replied,. with | 


the exception 
Spain. 

“What were you doing 
Spain?” asked Tavenner. 

“I went to Spain,’ Nusser re- 
plied, “together with thousands of 
others, to stop Hitler and Musso- 
lini and to try to stop World War 
Two.” 

The committee veered away 
from Spain except -for a futile et- 
fort to try to find something faulty 
about Nusser’s passport. 

Each time Harry Sacher, Nus- 
sers counsel, sought to say .any- 
thing, Doyle would say this was. 
not a court of law and a counsel 
could make -any statements. 

The two “friendly” witnesses to-' 
day were~ Emest Pollack and, 
Stephen Radich, former UE of- 
ficials. The questioning and an- 
swers were devoted to getting as 
many names into the record as the 


of one year in 


in 


| 


Claudia Jones’ Parole 


| 


In personal letters to 75 minis- 
ters, educators and leaders ot! 
women's organizations in northern | 
and southern cities, the families of | 
the Smith Act Victims last week 
urged these notables to write the 
Federal Parole Board on behalf of 
Claudia Jones whose application’ 
for parole is under consideration. | 

The letter, over the signature, 
of Mrs. Peggy Dennis, chairman 
‘of the Families group, which. is 
made up of wives and relatives of 
the Smith Act political prisoners 
and those facing Smith Act trials, 
pointed out that Miss Jones, na- 
tional Negro woman leader of the 
Communist Party, has been seri-. 
ously il] for some time wtih heart, | 
bronchial and blood pressure com-| 
plications; that she has now served 
‘one-third of her jail sentence in the’ 
federal women’s prison at Alder- | 
son, W. Va., and’that her applica- | 
tion for release upon parole is in’ 


Trusts’ Profits 
Kill Small Firms, 
Says Sparkman 


Sen. John Sparkman, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Small 
Business, called yesterday — for 
enforcement of the gov- 


. 


| 


; 


| 


informers could produce with the Stcter 


help of committee counsel. 


The committee members ap-' 


peared exasperated at the failure. 


of Rudich to supply any answers, 
to the eftect that the Communists 
he knew advocated any kind ot) 


violence. All Rudich could say was' 
that they were for socialism be- 


cause they believed it was in the 
interest of the workers. 
Scherer, who has almost a 100° 


gress, sought to introduce an illit- 
erate note to the effect that the 
communists had decided to ad-| 


vocate socialism because they) nan) ; 
found that communism was unpop-/ur smaller producers. In fact, first of the important industries 


ular. He put this in the form of a|Many small concerns are not mak-; supplying the auto field, was view- 
All Rudich|img any profits these days, They ed as the first test of the annual 


question to Rudich. 


would do was sav he had never are just struggling to stay alive.”, wage demand. 


heard it explained that way. 


| 


ernment’s anti-trust laws. Spark- 
man said the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has estimated that 94. 
percent of the. small manufactur- 
ers in the nation produce only 30 
percent of the nation’s total man- 
ufacturing output. | 

“The wave of industrial mergers. 
rolls on unchecked,” Sparkman 
said. : 


i 


Yard Dealers, Inc.,' 
Sparkman said, “Our biggest cor- 
porations are making an increas 
ingly higher rate of profit than 


le said that small manufactur-| 


Seek Notables’ Aid for 


“evidence. As a result, two of the 


ClO Glass Union 


_ 


and overcrowded schools are a 
crime and so is discrimination in 
housing and jobs.” 

Kelly ran more than 2,000 votes 
ahead of Charles St. Denis, a for- 
mer library member and local Re- 
publican leader. 

Wage increases for city workers, 
anti-discrimination safeguards in 
city housing and fluoridation of 
city water were some of the major, 
issues facing city aldermen. 

Women candidates made an 
unusually strong showing. In addi- 
tion to the nomination of Mrs. 


Paul, the middle class 13th Ward 
‘nominated Mrs. Jon G, Carney, the: 


first woman nominee for alderman 
in Minneapolis’ history. 


t 
i 


| 


~ 


| 


erning parole procedure. 

“Miss Jones, as you may recall,” 
said the letter, “is one of the 13. 
Communist leaders in New York! 
recently imprisoned under the 
their conviction, this case again 
won nationwide attention when. 
one of the government's witnesses, 
Harvey Matusow, testified under 
oath that his had been perjured 


13 have just been released from 
prison and granted the right to a 


| 


VACCINE 


‘Senate Labor Committee, which 


on a TV program, said Eisenhow- |; 
er and Mrs. Hobby had done a ;, 
; ‘what he called the nation’s 

, accordance with regulations SOV- again, off again” Salk program. 


‘ 


tion prograrn well by planning on’ 
how it would inspect and distrib- 


, u 
thought-control Smith Act. Since| 4; 


‘Commerce Committee 
week introduced a bill authorizing 
'standky controls, 
‘Spence of the Housing Banking 
‘committee said standby controls 


+ 
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Belfrage in Court 


Today;Ends 3-Day _ 


Hunger Strike — 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
Cedric H. Belfrage, editor of the National Guardian, 
ended a three-day hunger strike in a cell at the Federal 


House of Detention, his attorney announced yesterday. Bel- 
irage was arrested 9 a.m. Friday 
as he left his home and taken the 
federal jail where he is being held 
for deportation to England. He is 
scheduled «to appear in U. S. Dis- 
itrict Court 10:30 a.m. today on a 
writ of habeas. corpus in a move to 
‘void the political deportatin order. 
| The 50-year-old London-born 
editor and writer had appealed a 
is considering control legislation. | 19°3 ceportaties order based on. 
: ia charge of Communist Party ac- 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-1 enn) ‘tivity, He had been free on bail. 
he Board of Immigration Appeals 
Tr an Ss. Hol , Gone 1 Washington last Thursday up- 
horrible job” in administering held the deportation order. | 
is Next day immigration officers 
|arrested him without warning and 
In contrast to the U.S., Kefauver lodged him in the West St. Federal 
said, Canada handled its inocula-; Detention House. 


_ Belfrage refused to eat from the 
time he entered the detention 
nouse on grounds he was denied 
privileges accorded to persons held 
for deportation. by: 
Mrs. Blanch Freedman, his at- 
‘tornev, said the hunger strike con- 
tinued through Saturday and until 
Sunday night. Sunday night Bel- 
frage had a conference with. War- 
‘den Frank P. Kenton in his cell. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vestigation vf the Administration's 
handling of the vaccine problem. 
Mrs. Hobby was summoned to 
testify at a public hearing of the 


te the Salk vaccine ahead of 
me. 
Chairman Priest of the House 


late last 


and Chairman 


might be the best solution.” 


new trial.” 
The letter concluded: 


| 
| 


Wi 
we are confident 
that justice will be served by 
suppor 
to the request that freedom on) 
parole be 


th Miss Jones’* political beliefs, ' 
you can agree 
the 


‘at this time. Each day she spends’ cine, will supply the first shot to 


‘ | ; . 
Whether you agree or disagree of Salk anti-polio vaccine arrived 


t you and others can give Thursday. 


‘He protested the discriminatory 
‘treatment. 

Following the conference, Mrs. 
Freedman said, Belfrage took some 
food. ? 

“Mrs. Belfrage is now being af- 
(forded a different type of. treat- 
The shipment, consisting of 176,- ment,” she said. “They agreed to 


N. Y. GETS SHIPMENT 

New York City’s first shipment 
at LaGuardia Airport yesterday | 
and a Health official said mass 
inoculations would get under way 


granted to Miss Jones| 319 cubic centimenters of the vac- keep open his cell part of the day 


and to give him certain other priv- 


in prison imperils her health fur-|62 percent of the citys 984 000 ileges. But he still is not afforded 


the.” | 
Mrs. Dennis, in releasing the 


letter emphasized that “the next} Who received dummy shots during 


few days are decisive.” She urged 
that church and country leaders 
be visited to get special delivery 
letters or wires sent to the Federal” 
Parole Board, Washington, D. C. 


Wins Pay Hike 


by Parke, Davis & Co. 


'meters 
cities. 


year, compared to three a year ago;| The 
. ‘) * ba c ~ ¢ ‘ . , io | i 7 
Houston, 35 now, as against 17,’ jpoyncement from the Justice De- 


‘the same treatment as others held 
on such a charge.” 
Friends of Belfrage said he is 
tests last year. the only person facing political de- 
The vaccine was manufactured! portation in the nation today who 
[is presently being denied bail and 
centi- held as a common criminal in jaik 
upstate; When, the Immigration and 
| Naturalization Service closed the 
Three new cases of polio in New, Ellis Island Station there were 


first and second graders, in addi- 
tion to third and fourth graders 


Another 
was 


400,000. cubic 
arriving in 


York City since May 1 brought the’ strong protests from. Pearl Buck, 
total since Jan. 1 to 37, compared the author, and other prominent 


to four cases at this time last year. ¢jtizens against the jailing of polit- 
In Chicago, there are 16 this: i¢a] deportees along wtih criminals. 
protests brought an = an- 


MIAMI BEACH, May 16.-The and San Antonio, 29 now, as partment that deportees would no 


CIO United Glass : 
Workers of America has reached | 
an agreement ith the Pitsburgh| 
Plate Glass Co. and the Libby- 
Oens-Ford Glass Co. for a one- 
vear contract providing a “pack- | 


Speaking at a meeting of the age’ increase estimated at 14 cents | 8 
percent anti-labor record in Con-|National Federation of Independ-|an hour for 23,000 workers in 
rent Scrap 


plants in 1L eities. 

An Annual Wage clause was, | 
however, left for further study. 
The negotiations, aftecting the 


; 
i 


The effect of the 
agreement is at least to postpone 


, - . ‘ _ . Y 
& Ceramic! @gainst 21. 
la M 


‘ 


| against 


‘longer be held in jails. 
The new New York cases were The ny pret ees. 
fanhattan 17 vear-old girl and , aria ae. 
a 2 yeencld: Qucens “the with 1t4ge within 15 hours of his receiv- 
“naralytic solic,” inte @ year-old) IMS, — es + gir? sepees 
stage HPO BES 8 . |had been denied was declarec 
ly * with .“non-paralytic, sae pay 
we boy with “non-] >| unprecedented specialists on immi- 
' ee .| gration’ law. 
A makedly lower incidence this ® ) ver 
year was reported in Detroit, five : John T. camara Pore Bat n 
17,~ Indianapolis, 2 as the Nationa uardian, said a pub- 
against 22- Sacramento. one asi lic meeting June | at True Sisters 
against 12: San Diego, eight, as Club House, 150 W. 85 St., would 
against 14, and San Francisco, Protest the — deportation action 
with seven now compared to 12| against the papers editor. [he 
last jmeeting had been scheduled to 
ast year. | rags 
hear a talk by Anna Louise Strong 
‘on China and the World Crisis. 
meeting will hear Miss 


i 


basic auto industry. 
The agreement calls for wage, The 


A mass meeting against the com- ers share of total sales has fall-|a showdown on the annual wage adjustments of 6 and 8 cents an! Strong’s talk, McManus said, but 
mittee’s invasion has been sched- en off from 19 percent in 1947 to'for ~a year, which will be long) hour for maintenance and none-|it will also act to halt the persecu- 


uled for Wednesday night at the/|14 


GOV'T MOVES TO BRING MARION BACHRACH TO TRIAL 


Essex House in Newark under the: 
sponsorship of the New Jersey as- 
sociates of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee. A UE picket 
line in front of committee head- 
quarters at the Robert Treat Hotel 
was scheduled for last night as 
this edition went to press. 


3 Cross-Country Meals 

VAN NUYS, Cal., May 16.— A 
National Guard jet pilot will celeb- 
rate Armed Forces Day May 21 
with a round-trip flight across the 
continent between sunrise and sun- 
set. .He will breakfast in Van. Nuys, 


. 


percent in 1953. 


tion of Belfrage. 


after the issue ~is decided in the! bonus orkers. 


The Justice Department moved 
yesterday. to bring to trial Marion | 
Bachrach, Smith Act victim whose 
case was severed from that of 13 
other defendants in the 1952 N 


| 
; 


| 


- 


chronic. illness. 

Covernment lawyers asked U. S. 
District: Judge Vincent L. Leibell 
to have a government physician ex- 


amine Mrs. :Bachrach to determine 
if she -is physically able to go on 


lunch in New York, and seat dinner, 
ua Van Nuys. s ott te <9 SI t+ E37 


trial with :Ceorge Blake: Charmey 


and Alexander Trachtenberg. 
Judge Leibell granted thé motion. 
A new trial for Charney and 


dered by Judge Edward J.) 


Was or 


ew Dimock on the basis that testi-|travel motion and the prosecu- 
York trial because of a serious mony of prosecution witness Har- tion’s motion she be brought to 


vey Matusow was false. | 

The prosecution's move to fur- 
ther harass° Mrs. Bachrach and 
bring her to trial came after de- 
fense attorney John Abt asked. 
the court to permit Mrs. Bachrach, 
free:on bajj, to travel to the State. 
of Maine for the simmer. 


3 ordered a physcian to examine) ) 
| Trachtenberg, now free on. bail,| Mrs. Bachrach. He set June 1 as a motion for a new trial for Eliza- 


‘Dimock. .He: reminded J 


Judge Leibell withheld Abt’s, Dimock’s motions for judgment 
motion for the travel permit and of acquittal of the two defendants. 
These two motions, along with 


the date he would act on the|beth Gurley Flynn and ten other 
defendants, filed by. defense at- 
torney Harry Sacher, were on the 
Federal Court calendar yesterday 
and were sent to Judge Dimock 
for action. | 

Judge Dimock was presiding 
over a Third Ave. Railway civil 
trial. He has set no date for hear- 
ing on the Charney,) Trachtenberg 
and Flynn motions,,;,. 


trial. 

Abt told the court the question 
of whether Charney and Tracht- 
enberg would be brought to trial 
still had to be decided by Judge 
ge Lei- 
bell the court had only a few 

ts. earlier referred to Judge 


& 
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New Autos, in a Sea of Used 
Cars, Unsold in Detroit Lots 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 


DETROIT, May 16.—Drive out to any of the main drags of this city, look care- 
fully at the car lots and youll see lots of new, shiny 1955 cars, unsold, stapding amidst 
a sea of used cars, the latter which, generally carry a sign, “no down payments, 2-3 years 


1 New ‘ear stock held by dealers; With a lot full of new cars and 
are reported at an all-time high, i, 25g worth of snag cars to 
643,000, according to the trade, 200% | ; 
organ, Automotive News. ‘The It took the auto companies a 
Wall Street Journal on M ay y few days more than four months 
claimed there were 672,000 new in 1955 to produce 3,000,000 cars, 
cars compared with 656,000 a and now they are well on their 
year ago. ‘way to producing the fourth mil- 
This tremendous car stockpile lion. Maximum production among 


which is expected to get close t, authorities is estimated to be 5% 


Argue Motion Tomorrow in 
Denver Smith Act Trial 


DENVER, May 16. — Both, Thus, reftuing his own lies 
prosecution and defense havejabout “force and violence,” the 
rested in the Denver Smith Act|stoolpigeon Warren Fortson testi- 
trial, and the case is scheduled to fied the defendants had told him 
reach the jury early next week. |“the main task was peace.” 

William A. Bryans III, one of} After testifying the Communist 
the prominent court-appointed de-| Party teaches that “war between 
|fense attorneys, announced thatjcapitalism and socialism is inevit- 
the defense was resting after he|able,” Duran was compelled to 
introduced the honorable army,admit he attended meetings where | 
discharges of the defendants Har-|the defendants stated that “war | 
old Zepelin and Joseph Scherrer,'is not inevitable because the peo- 
who both saw overseas service in|ple throughout the world desire 
World War II. peace.” 

“Counsel have analyzed the} Immediately after resting, de- 
government's case and after such|fense -attorneys announced they 
oo Telos f th; analysis have decided there is no| were filing motions for a directed 
700,000 by June 1, when the F ord million a tags 3 nies ao hon q need for the defense to put on ajacquittal by the court and for a 
and General Motors contracts with » —— — ee ees case,” read a statement issued by) mistrial . 
the CIO United Auto Workers ex- July ; ag Ba, ht the 11 court - appointed lawyers| In asking the court for time to 
pire, is causing great concern; No doubt about it, the union, i and Mrs. Mary Kaufman, New;complete these motions, Robert E. 
among leaders of UAW locals now somewhat belatedly seems to be Prien a omy ees eo pe York attorney. More, one of the court-appointed 
taking strike votes. bucking speedup by many and| the Chrysler Autometive plant on| The attorneys said the govern-|attorneys, stated that William V. 

A Buffalo, N.Y., dealer asked varied methods, hoping to hold Mack Ave. were fired for not mak-| ment had failed to put in a case| Hodges, senior member of the de- 
recently about his jampacked lot, down the stockpile strike fund ing production. ‘that could establish guilt “beyond|fense team, is “presenting a mo- 
and said, “I just got back from of new cars of employers as nego-| 7}, nine-hour day, six-day @ reasonable doubt,” and pointed| tion to dismiss that has never been 
my doctor S. He says I have an, ations reach a CrISIS stage, created | week ‘6 being bucked in a num-| out that it is common procedure presented before (in any Smith 
ulcer. Who wouldn't have an ulcer by employers. Eight worked at! b Chae ‘ally now as tor nO defense case to be entered Act proceeding) that we believe 
Der OF plants, especially NOW 4S when the prosecution fails to make will be determinative: of this case.” 
temperatures start climbing to 704 case. Hodges is the -venerable 77- 


Speedup Clause qs Important qs and 75. | The government had rested its, year-old dean of the Denver bar 


The stockpiling has been made case two days earlier with the con-|and former national treasurer of 


GAW Sa W iT} A 10 Worker «« for the companies by the clusion of testimony by William) the Republican Party. 
| | 
/ ys 0 an U : ‘runaway shop and the scattered 


EE 


Duran, an FBI stoolpigeon who| Hodges, in a low but impassion- 
| 5 ha tk had been a member of the Com-|ed voice, told the court that at 
than this time last year. American C®@racter of the industry. 


munist Party in Denver until a|the beginning of his appointment 
Motors piece of the industry total) Now Michigan makes only about month ago, when he was expelled; as counsel he had been under the 
is 2.37 percent and its production 40 percent of the automobiles, and for advocating force and violence.; impression that since numerous 
so far is 99.6 percent higher than suppliers by the thousands, and} Jn the eyes of courtroom ob- Smith Act prosecutions had _al- 
in the 1954 period. Kaiser catches, parts plants by the score, spread servers, the government’s case ap-| ready taken place the Denver case 
a sliver with 0.17 percent its out- out not only through Detroit and 


out n peared to have ended on its weak-' would be “routine.” \But, he said, . 
put is 41 percent less than a year Michigan but into every state. ‘est note. The prosecution had he had found “that isn’t so, both 
ago (reports unconfirmed out of Here are some samples: For 


: been compelled to read into the) in the field of law and in the field 

Toledo say pretty soon only Willys employes total 184,000, of whom ' record an official letter from the! of facts.” 
jeeps will be put out by this out-| 104,000 work in the Detroit areas,’ defendant Anna Correa Bary to; Referring to the arguments he 
fit). : River Rouge, Highland Park, Liv- Duran informing him of his ex-| plans to make, Hodges said, “I 
The woman shop worker from) 0M!4-. Among other Ford plants pulsion because his views violated| have found there is one approach 
the party constitution, which for-; which has never been rationally 


Dodge’s makes the point that the a srgartg rity Meet greg eee 
ployes at Dullalo; 2,2UU at Uhes- | hids —_s to anyone advo- disposed of. It has never been ra- 
cating force and violence. |tionalized one way or another 


union should have a voice in set-) ; a 
ter, Pa.; 1,600 at Kansas City; 700 
Under cross-examination, Duran pro or con. I shall be ready to 


. roy | 
ting standards of production. This’! 
5 P at Green Island. | 
had been evasive to the extent present that to the court solemnly 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich., May 16. 
—A shop worker out at Dodge's 
here writes that speedup is not a 
mere department problem or even 


a plant problem, but an industry 
problem, and calls upon the Inter- 
national Union to tackle it with 
the same zeal they are going after 
the guaranteed annual wage 
(GAW). 

A works standard clause in con-| 
tracts along model clause lines is 
proposed by the shop worker, a 
woman. She ridicules the com- 
panys Oft-times heard cry that 
work standards are the company s 
business and have nothing to do 
with the union. 

She proposes that a special com- 
mission of experts prepare a dratt 
of the model work standards con- 
tract and also that they make a 
study of speedup. 

A commission by merely buving 
a copy of the Wall Street Journal) 
of May 9, would find the following 
information on production. 

General Motors showed a 42 
percent gain in production so far 
this year; Ford a 24 percent gain 

Over a year ago. 

Chrysler is the big gainer, with 
production so far 119.6 percent 
greater than a year ago, when it 
was cut more than most companies. 

Studebaker - Packard’s _produc- 

_ tion this year is 82 percent more 


Now Your Thumb, Doctor! . 


IN THIS SPACE a few weeks 


is a long-time demand of auto. “ 

workers, salad won yet, but it is GM has 12% plants, op ese 

being talked over with companies only 40 no oe cere | tia he hedged even’ about his and sincerely.” 

in present negotiations from the; ®. Detroit s largest emp ni Se a own age. This, coupled with the} The court-appointed attorneys, 

ee 3 Te | 130,000 employes, and with 85'- te : | : a 

viewpoint that no increase in pro-| ag. mr fact that he was compelled to he said, had taken their “place 
| . Rie /percent of its operations in De-, *. ee ; | - cent 

ducton will be okayed by _ the troit give testimony about the defend-|on the firing line” to fulfill their 

union unless a major engineering ~~~ ‘ants’ numerous activities in be-| obligations to the court. “Give us 

change takes place and the union half of peace, FEPC legislation, the fullest opportunity te vindi- 

—_ to the new production stand- | “Salute to France” and against ,anti-Mexican discrim-|cate not only the court but our- 

ard. | . ‘ination, gave rise to speculation! selves,” he said. 

Such a model clause on works, Week Proclaimed whether Bursa had not ; Pa more} Judge Jean S. Breitenstein will 
standards, the woman —— This week has been officially damage, to the government’s case; hear arguments Wednesday on a 
points out, would be one of the!proclaimed “Salute to  France}than his distorted tales did to the/ motion to strike portions of the’ 
barriers to pending layotts caused Week” in New York by Mayor | defendants. government's case trom the rec- 
by speedup and automation, the Robert F. Wagner in recognition} What happened with Duran in|ord. Following that+he will hear 
twin weapon now used by em- of the festival of dram, dance and large part typifies what has hap-|arguments on the instructions to 
ployers to reduce costs and main-|music which the American people! pened with each of the six other) the jury. Final arguments to the 
tain maximium profits, which this|are sending to Paris commencing local witnesses used by the gov-|jury will begin next. Monday. 
first quarter of 1955 showed. this Thursday. The Salute consists ernment. The record is full of} Motions for a mistrial and a 
GM sweated out $308 million from) of “The Skin Of Our Teeth,” statements about the true activi-| directed acquittal will be filed this 
its workers, Chrysler $34,500,000; |“Medea” “Oklahoma!” the New ties of the defendants which the! week, but arguments will be heard 
Ford is estimated to have come) York City Ballet and the Philadel- stoolpigeons were compelled to only if the jury returns a guilty 
close to $50,000,000 all after taxes.| phia Orchestra. ‘make under cross-examination. | verdict. | 


By ALAN MAX 


“security” program which spawn- 


first hurried irioculations. Re- the ink from those innocent- 


ago, I wrote what might pass for 
an imaginative piece on Dr. Salk 
and his polio vaccine. 

The piece said how lucky it 
was that Dr. Salk graduated 
from City College in 1934 and 
not in 1939—the, class of ’39 
being Julius Rosenberg’s class 
and who knows, I wrote, what 
might have happened to Dr. Salk 
by the time the FBI finished 
their investigation of all mem- 
bers of the class, including Mor- 
ton Sobell and William Perl who 
Janded in prison for refusing to 
become stoolpigeons. | 

That piece, of course, was 
sheer fantasy. But several days 
Jater on May 8, I read in the 
N. Y. Times about a conference 
held in Washington. It was a 
meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis, a 
group formed by government in- 
vitation from prominent doctors 
and scientists. — 

The meeting was called by 
Secretary of Health Oveta Culp 
Hobby in connection with the 
tragic mess and public uproar 
over the way she and President 


Eisenhower were handling the 
Fe BASE EPs | 


polio vaccine issue, . 

According to the Times, be- 
fore the meeting started, a fam- 
iliar event took place. Each doc- 
tor and scientist was confronted 
with an imnocent-looking ink- 
pad for the innocent purpose of 
recording his fingerprints, | 

Next, they were confronted 
with “Standard Form 61, revised 
May, 1934.” With this form, 
the eminent scientists and doc- 
tors swore out an affidavit say- 
ing, among other things, that 
they were not Communists, that 
they never would become Com- 
munists (thus opening themselves 
up in the future for what might 
be called predated perjury), that 
they would not strike against the 
government and that they would 
not’ associate sympathetically 
with spies. 

© | 

IT WOULD be a mistake, in 
my opinion, to laugh this off 
simply as another bit of evidence 
of the Great Lunacy in Wash- 
ington. Remember that this con- 
ference was called to consider 
what to do in view of the several 
pow? cases and some deaths that 

ad followed in the wake of the’ 


nn 


member too that these tragedies 
may have been the consequence 
of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion's refusal to have the Federal 
government take over the dis- 
tribution, let alone production, 
of the vaccine, and its insist- 
ence that it be left in private 
hands—meaning private profits. 

Remember, finally, that the 
conference had one clear duty in 
this situation—to press for a re- 
versal of Administration policy 
and to follow the example of 
even capitalist Canada where 
the government produced and 
distributed the vaccine evidently 
without mishap. 

In other words, the responsi- 
bility of the scientists present 
was to say to Mrs. Hobby: 


“Such and such is what simply | 


must be done—even though you 
and the President and the Ca- 
dillac Cabinet brand it as ‘so- 
cialized medicine.’ ” 

When even thé Republican 
Herald-Tribune’ was calling: for 
control of distribution, I cannot 
believe that some of the scien- 
tists at the conference: were not 


for some drastic acijon. But with 


7 _ - = a 


looking ink-pads still fresh on 
their fingertips, how many of 
these scientists and doctors felt 
ready to say what was really on 
their minds? 

Does a scientist feel free to 
challenge the government on 
‘socialized medicine’ when he has 
just sworn on Form 61, revised 
May, 1954, that he is not and 


never will be a member of the. 


Communist Party, whence, at 
least according to “the McCar- 
thyites, every constructive and 
humanistic proposal, including 
‘socialized medicine’ originates? 

And if all this was. not enough 
to keep these scientists from 
functioning in a truly scientific 
manner, there was before them 
the example of the outstanding 
nuclear physicist, Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, tossed out of the 
government and his loyalty plac- 
ed under suspicion because: he 
entertained the “oommunistic” 
thought that the H-bomb might 
rhbty to be the scourge of man- 


| > 
IT WAS the federal ‘employe 


A A A 


ed the fingerprinting of the 
scientists as temporary govem- 
ment employes. The avowed pur- 
pose of this “security” program 
was to safeguard the country 
against espionage. But isnt it 
strange that a program designed 
to combat espionage, should con- 
stitute a threat to the lives of 
little children? | 
There are plenty of espionage 
laws on the books. But the 
government “security” program 
-was designed not to stop espio- 
nage but to promote the Cold 
War. The program was based 
on the Big Lies about Commun- 
ism which should have been in- 
tererd with the burning body of - 
Adolph Hitler. But the Big Lies 
were taken over by the Cold 
Warriors in Washington and 
Harry Truman embodied them 
. in his federal employe “security” 
program. | 3 
It is tragic—but perhaps it 
was inevitable — that a program 
based on falsehood, repression 
and. thought-control would one 
day peril the safety of American 
Pi sehool-children. eRe 
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ACT TO ENFORCE IT! 


SEGREGATED public schools were declared ‘uncon- 
stitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court one year ago to- 
day, and the ruling has been broadly accepted North and 
South. | 

Labor organizations, church groups, educational as- 
sociations and student groups, especially in the southern 
states, have pledged to support integration. And in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., scattered areas of Delaware, 
Missouri and West Virginia official steps have been taken 
to end segregated school systems. Even Arkansas, lying 
partly in the Deep South has integrated two of its school 
districts. , 

These steps, taken without an enforcement decree 


from the Supreme Court, illustrate the possibility of im- 
mediately enforcing the 14th Amendment to the Consti- 


tution as it applies to the rights of Negro school children. | 


° ° © 


BUT ONE YEAR after the Supreme Court declared 
segregated schools unconstitutional two groups of com- 
plaints in Prince Edward County, Va., and Clarendon 
County, S. C.—are still without relief from inferior and 
segregated schools. Officials of both South Carolina and 
Virginia have defied the United States Supreme Court to 
abolish segregation in their states. And behind a smoke- 
screen of vicious racism and threats of anti-Negro violence, 
the Deep South states are holding out for their right to 
exercise Jocal option on the U .S. Constitution. 

It is worthwhile for all partisans of democracy in the 
nation to note well that the toughest opposition to intro- 
ducing democratic school systems comes from that area 
of the country where some 5,000,000 Negroes are de- 
prived of full use of the ballot and are subjected to the 
daily insult of jimcrow institutions. The representatives of 
these local white supremacy dictatorship have openly de- 
fied the law of the land and figuratively thumbed their 
noses at the nation’s law enforcement officers. 

U. S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell’s brief, filed 
in the Supreme Court in the school cases, supported the 
Deep South dictators, argued for respecting the “local con- 
ditions of jimcrow and race-hate created by the very men 
who defied the court. 

When these’ “local conditions” are mentioned abroad, 
the mere mention is called “Communist propaganda’ by 
Administration spokesmen. But world revulsion against 
such “local conditions” was a powerful factor in bringing 
about the High Court’s ruling against segregation. The 
Negro people and their allies against jimcrow, however, 
did not allow such anti-Communist considerations to de- 
ter them in their fight for full citizenship. And they have 
been and still are insisting that segregation, not only in 
schools, but in.every phase of American life be outlawed. 

These voices at home, mingling with those through- 
out the world, made themselves heard by the Supreme 
Court above the Dixiecrat din—and the Court acted. 

* o a 


WE CANNOT ALLOW the rights of Negro citi- 
zens to become a cold war political football. The elimina- 
tion of racist laws and practices in the~U.S. is basically 
for the improvement of America’s political health. The 
best propaganda for America in the world today would 
be the announcement that jimcrow no longer-has a rest- 
ing place on these shores. 

But the Attorney General and the Eisenhower 
Administration have no such intentions. The Republicans 
are much more interested in competing with the Demo- 

crats for the support of the white supremacy dictators in 
the South. 

This, then, should be a cue for the people. It is they 
who must rally in defense of the constitution. In some 
Northern cities they already are acting to end the pat- 
tern of segregation in public schools. And southern groups 
are conducting a counter - campaign to the Dixiecrat 
slanders against Negroes and those who want democratic 
schools. | 

The AFL and the CIO have resolved to support the 
fight against segregated schools, and the CIO has adopted 
an action program at the local level on civil rights. What 
is needed now are local actions to mes” the “local con- 


ditions” behind which the southern officials are hiding. : 


-. Labor can make an invaluable contribution in this direction. 

We call for re-dedication to the all-out fight against 
segregation in all its forms. Support the demand of the 
National Association for the Advancement’ of- Colored 
People for a forthwith decree ending segregated schools 
NOW. Meet: the indifference of the Attorney General 
with action by the people. Not another year must pass 


which sees the Constitution violated to the detriment of, 


both Negro and white. schoo] children, -: pipiambeaiaee i 5 


THE MEN WHO composed 
an artillery battalion during the 
war will find it hard to under- 
stand the present actions and ut- 
terances of Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell. I can remember how @s- 
turbed we all were while in Bel- 
gium, before the Battle of the 
Bulge, when British troops were 


attacking Greek partisans who, 


had helped drive the German 
Nazis from their country. This 
we attributed to British imperial- 
ism. But this was not all. 

We were equally disturbed 
shortly before that when then 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
personally came to Brussels, not 
far from where we had set up 
firing positions, to persuade the 
Belgian White Army (guerillas) 
to give up their arms. Why, it 
was asked in many bull sessions, 
were the men disarmed who had 
opened up the way for our entry 
into Belgium? Were they afraid 
that the Socialist and Commun- 
ist miners who made up such a 
large part of this White Army 
would be against kings, emperors 


and colonies? 
. 


COLONIES WERE GONE, 
we concluded. King Albert of 
Belgium would not any longer be 
able to rule and exploit the Afri- 
cans in the Congo; then Queen 
Wilhelmina, of Holland, would 
cease being monarch Over Asians 
and West Indians; the sun would 
set on Britain's overseas empire, 
despite what Churchill had said 
about not being the King’s first 
minister in order to “preside 
over the dissolution of the em- 
pire.’ And for good measure, be- 
ing Negro soldiers (designated 
semi-officially “Colored troops’), 
serving in segregated units, we 
felt that jimcrow in the United 
States would have a hard time 
surviving the impact of World 
War II. 

I have spoken to a few of my 
old buddies recently and they 
looked forward to the Asian Afri- 
can conference as part of the con- 
tinuation of the World War II 
liberation. They saw white su- 
premacy being attacked from 
Atlanta to Capetown and from 
London to Singapore. Powell had 
not held his now well-publicized 
press conference in Bandung at 


= 
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by Abner W. Berry 


a eemeiee — 


A Veteran’s View 
Of Rep. Powell 


the time I spoke to my former 
buddies. But I can guess pretty 
well what their reactions are. 

They cannot agree with Rep. 
Powell that only four states now 
oppose desegregation; nor can 
they agree that it is a “distinc- 
tion” and not a “stigma” to be a 
Negro in the United States. We 
have seen World War II Negro 
Air Force pilots have the “dis- 
tinction” of being denied pilots’ 
jobs in commercial aviation. We 
have seen Negroes in general de- 
nied jobs in oil refineries, on rail- 
roads, in public utilities and in 
atomic energy plants. And it is 
hard for us to understand why 
Rep. Powell has sought to white- 
wash these negative “distinc- 
tions” and hide behind the ex- 
cuSe that he is serving his coun- 
try. Are Negroes not a part of 
America? 

+ 


NOW REP. POWELL has ad- 
vised the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, headed by Sen. 


Walter F. George (D-Ga.), that 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru is 
mentally ill and unfit to lead his 
country. Now India’s freedom 
was one of the victories of World 
War II. India has been a pioneer 
in the fight for peace and against 
white supremacy everywhere in 
the world, especially in South 
Africa. (Incidentally, Rep. Powell 
cannot get inte South Africa, ex- 
cept as a domestic servant, yet 
he didnt call that country’s rulers 
insane. ) 

Next Rep. Powell advised the 
State Department how to “save 
Vietnam from Communism.” 
Since when do men like Dulles, 
who. have treated Rep. Powell, 


‘, Arms where the French 


himself, with disdain, if not con- 
tempt, want to save any country 
from anything but freedom to run 
its own affairs. Isn’t that what 
the Republican right wing and 
the Democratic Cold Warriors, 


too, have against India and 
“Neh 


ru? Nehru won't play their 
game of killing democracy and 
national independence with the 
bludgeon ‘of anti-Communism. 
(This is not to overlook the fact 
that Nehru himself is a ruthless 
anti-Communist in India’s inter- 
nal affairs.) 


The people of Viet Nam have 
fought a seven-year war behind 


the banners of the Viet Minh. 
Does Rep. Powell want to cancel 
out their victories and their de- 
sires with superior American 
have 
failed? Isn’t this exactly what the 
British—and later the U. S. un- 
der the Truman Doctrine—did in 
Greece? | 

It was Sen. Homer Capehart 
(R-Ind.), a man who is not dis- 
tinguished for his progressive 
views who had to criticize Rep. 
Powell’s attacks on Nehru. This 
should have shamed the Con- 
gressman from Harlem. But on 


» the other hand he may have been 


affected by the favorable public- 
ity he has received in the right 
wing commercial press and _ his 
offers from TV radio and publish- 
ers. This may be good for his ego. 
But from indications in the Negro 
press his political base will also 
shift from the mass of Negroes 
whom he has represented in the - 
past to the advocates of global 
white supremacy who hide their 
real intentions behind rabid, ir- 
rational anti-Communism. 


OO 
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How the Government Wet-Nursed GM 


By Labor Research Association 
TOTAL NET PROFITS, after 
taxes, of General Motors from 
1950 through 1954 came to 
around $3,393,000,000. In these 
five years its profits, after taxes, 
averaged 23 percent of net 


.worth. (Total capital plus ac- 


| 


cumulated’ surplus). 

This rate of return on net 
worth is more than double that 
of all corporations as a whole. 
The GM net worth, fajftened by 
huge surpluses, increased from 
$2.8 billion in 1950 to $4.1 bil- 
lion in 1954, or 47 percent, de- 
spite the generous dividends paid 
out to stockholders in that period. 

The recession of 1954 did not, 
thanks to the removal of the ex- 
cess profits tax, stop the rise in 
GM profits. (See Economic 
Notes, June, 1954). In 1954 
GM’s_ reported profits, after 
taxes, amounted to $806 million, 
or 35 percent higher than the 
1953 profits of $598 million. 

Yet in 1954, 
weekly earnings of GM produc- 
tion workers were one percent 
below their average weekly earn- 
ings the previous year. 

In 1954 it is estimated that 
the 367,000 production workers 
in GM plants turned out some 
2,971,000 passenger cars, or 
about 8.1 cars per worker. (This 
understates the actual figure for 
cars per worker since all GM 
production workers are engaged 
in making passenger cars. Some 
turn out trucks, sonte refrigera- 
tors, some military equipment. 
So the figure is just a rough ap- 
proximation for any year.) And 
in the first quarter of 1955 the 
324,000 production workers were 

passenger cars at an 


maki é 
annual rate of 4,190,000, or 12.9 


s @ 


‘cars per. worker. | | 


. Thus: in; the: ; first : quarters; of. . 


the average - 


comes t 


this year each production worker 
was tuming Out 60 percent more 
passenger cars than in 1954. 
This is partly the result of 
speedup and partly the result of 
automation and other technolog- 
ical changes. If we compare the 
real estate, plant and equipment, 
as given on the books of the 
company and relate this to the 
number of production workers, 
we find that in 1954 “net real 
estate, plants and equipment” 
per production worker was 147 
percent higher than in 1950. 
. 


FROM THE END of 1953, 
when GM _ launched its highly 
publicized maodernization _ pro- 
gram to the end of 1954 fixed 
investment per production work- 
er rose 48 percent. An increase 
of at Jeast equal magnitude can 
be expected in 1955... 


Because GM is investing more | 


and more fixed capital per pro- 
duction worker, it will of course 
try to sweat out of each worker 
a greater and greater product. 
As investment per production 
worker increases, so will ex- 
ploitation. | | 
Although it joins with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers and other capitalist spokes- 
men in decrying any aid or “sub- 
sidies” for workers and farmers, 
the profits of this company come 
in part from the aid extended it 
by the —— This subsidy 
rough war contracts, ac- 
celerated amortization allow- 
ances, and liberal-to-corporation 
tax policies. . | 
Jn 1950 about $209 million, 
or almost’three percent of GM 
sales, represented “defense” or- 


~ ders. In 1954 the total had risen 


‘to! $1.4 billion: or about.14 per- 


total sales of the company-rose 
by 30 percent, civilian sales by 
15 percent and military sales by 
996 percent. The percentage of 
total sales accounted for by_mili- 
tary orders rose by 367 percent 
in this period. 

If GM had been forced to rely 
on its civilian markets alone it 


could never have amassed such 
profits as it did in the last few 
years. A portion of the civilian 
market also was the result of 
military orders placed in other 
segments of the economy. While 
its civilian sales rose 15 percent 
prices rose 12 percent so its civ- 
ilian market grew actually only 
about 3 percent in the last five © 
years, or less than_one percent 
a year. Military orders were 
thus a great aid to the “free en- 
terprise’ of GM. 

« 


IF GM had had no military 
orders the employment picture 
would have’ changed - signi- — 
ficantly. 

In 1954 GM employed, as 
noted, about 367,000 production 
workers. Assuming that 14 per- 
cent, or some 51,000 of these 
workers, were engaged in war 
production (this was the percen- 
tage of military sales in total sales 
in 1954) the number. of workers 
engaged in civilian production 
was 316,000, or 21,000 less than 
all its production workers in 
1950. , 

To put it another way, . be- 
tween 1950 and 1954 produc- 
tion worker employment . in- > 


-creased by- 30,000. But 41,000 


more production workers were 


engaged in war work in 1954 


than in 1950. Thus, if military 
orders are excluded, production 
workers employment would have . 


fallen 11,000 iin. this period in-.,-. Ls hy 
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by david platt 
On the Nine Editions of ‘Leaves of Grass’ | 
That Appeared in Whitman’s Lifetime 


“I celebrate my self, and sing myself, 

“And what I assume you shall assume 

“For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 

“I loafe and invite my soul, 

“I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of summer grass.” 
Thus begins the first poem - 

in the first edition of Walt Whit- 

man’s Leaves of Grass, the 100th 

anniversary of whose publication 


Expert Says | 
Many Fake 
Corots Exists 


What Two Péblichors: 
Said of 13th Juror’ 


By ART SHIELDS 


Some 103,000 paintings falsely 
credited to Corot hang in museums 
and private homes in the United 
States and another 30,000 are in 
France. 


i 


copies of The 13th Juror 


I dont kivow how Steve Nelson 


autographed those hundreds of 
at the! 


reception in his honor at Yugo- 
slav Hall’ Wednesday night. Steve 
is a clever mechanic as well as a’ 
fascinating writer. But the best of 


‘These startling figures were re- 
vealed in a manual entitled “The 
Pirates of Painting” just published | 


in France by Guy Isnard, Surete 


is now being observed through- 
out the country. | 

There were only twelve 
poems in the first edition which 
he poet offered to the public 
is 1855. Whitman put the book 
out himself. No publishing 
house would take a chance on 
it. He was 36 when it came 
out. The Good Gray Poet was | 
to spend the next 30 years, add- 
ing poems to the volume and 
rewriting and rearranging the 
eld ones. It wasn’t until the 7th 
edition published in 1881 that | 
the poems finally got their definitive titles, wording and position. 

But the 12 poems in the first edition, a thin quarto of 95 pages, 
had no titles and were preceded by a long prose introduction on 
the nature of poetry. Inside the volume was the famous portrait of 
the poet in an open-necked shirt, dark hat and light beard. Whitman 
is shown standing with his left hand in his trouser pocket. His 
right rests on his hip. Eight hundred copies of the first edition 
were put out to sell for a dollar in cloth and 75 cents in wrappers. 
You can see several examples of this rare edition in both cloth and 
wrapper, along with some 100 other Whitman manuscripts, letters, 
documents and later editions of Leaves of Grass at the Whitman 
centenary exhibition at the N. Y. Public Library. 

The poet sent copies of the first edition to various journals 
and to leading literary figures here and abroad. Only a few saw 
greatness in the slim volume. Mest of the reviewers attacked it 
as the obscene work of an imbecilic mind. The best known com- 
ment was the letter that Ralph Walde Emersen sent to Whitman 
calling it “the most extraordmary piece of wit and wisdom that 
American has yet contributed. ... I greet you at the beginning of a 
great career.” 


The first edition had a poor sale. Nevertheless Emerson's high 
praise encouraged Whitman to put out a second edition in 1856. 
It contained the original 12 poems of the first edition, many of them 
considerably revised and 20 entirely new poems. Each poem in 
the second edition now has a title. Most of these were destined to 
be changed in succeeding editions. For instance, what is today 
known as A Song for Occupations was in 4856 called the Poem 
of the Daily Work of the Workmen and Workwomen of These 
States. The longest title in the second edition was Liberty Poem 
For Asia, Africa, Europe America, Australia, Cuba and the Archi- 
pelagoes of the Sea. This was eventually changed to the title To 
A Foil’d European Revolutionaire. | 
} It was in the second edition that Whitman published Emer- 
/son’s letter of praise side by side with a criticism by a reviewer in 

the Boston Intelligencer (May 3, 1856) which said: “This book should 
find no place where humanity urges anv claim to respect, and 
the author should be kicked from all decent society as below 
the level of the brute. There is neither wit nor method in his 
disjointed babbling, and it seems to us he must be some escaped 
lunatic, raving in pitiable delirium.” \ 

The third edition of Leaves of Grass published in 1860-61 
contained 124 new poems including most of the Children of 
Adam- and Calamus sections and revised versions of 32 poems 
carried over from the first and second editions. 

The Civil War took place between the appearance of the 


WALT WHITMAN 


o ° o 
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third and fourth edition (1867). Whitman spent much of his time | 
during these years tending to the needs of wounded soldiers in | 


army hospitals. What leisure time he had left he devoted to his 
writmg. In 1865 he published Drum Taps, a greup of 53 poems 
written out of the hot, emotional impact of the war and his ex- 
periences as a “wound dresser.” Samuel Sillen in his volume on 
Walt Whitman: Poet of American Democracy said these poems 
are “unquestionably the greatest body of Civil War poetry .. . 
(achieving) an affect that transcends the particular war and country 
with which it deals. It is a world masterpiece of war literature. 
It records imperishably the grief and heroism, the tragic comrade- 
ship, the ‘large conflicting fluctuations of despair and hope’ of the 
Civil War.” : 

A few years dater in 1871—“Drum Taps” became part of the 
fifth edition of Leaves of Grass. : 

Continuing our survey of the various editions of Leaves of 
Grass we come to the seventh edition published in 1881. The 
N. Y. Public Library exhibit includes a copy of the suppressed 
Boston issue of the 7th edition. 
- . The Beston Society for the Suppression of Vice had complained 

about Whitman's poems to the District Attorney. Whitman's pub- 
lisher was warned by the D. A. (he agreed with the vice suppressers 
that they were obscene) there would be trouble unless the poems 
To a Common Prostitute and A Woman Waits for Me were deleted. 
Whitman consented to the alteration of ten lines and six or seven 
words. The DA insisted that no less than eighty lines be stricken 
from the volume. Whitman refused. The Boston ordered 
the beok banned from the mails. A few months later, when the vice 
crusaders tried unsuccessfully to suppress the sale of Leaves of 
Grass in New Jersey, Whitman wrote to a friend: “So (Anthony 
Comstock) retires with his tail intensely curved inwards.” 

The 8th edition issued in December, 1888 contained Whitman’s 
Complete Poems and Prose. It was im the preface to this (Phil- 
adelphia) edition that Whitman referred to his having suffered 
“a sixth recurrent attack of my war paralysis . .. the most serious 

- and continued of the whole.” | . 
In the niath and last edition of Leavesi.of Crass published 

(Continued on Pape 7) CTH ghey of 
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0 unmasking copies and forgeries 


years of experience in the field. 


| 


to understand when ene remembers 


_|that the famous 19th century artist | 


to help these struggling artists 
get a better price. 

| The pre-impressionist master was 
‘even known to retouch outright for- 
\geries in moments of great charity: 
| Among the other facts in Isnard’s 
‘manual is an estimate by an anony- 
‘mous American expert that of the 
1,000 Rembrandts displayed in 
‘museums the world over, only 40 at 
most are from the brush of the 
‘Flemish master. 


Isnard says that most copies of 


famous paintings can be discerned 
by the naked—but trained—eve. He 
‘says they betray themselves by the 
dryness of style, hardness or hazi- 
ness. He says this is caused by the 
‘effort of the copyist conscientiously 
to imitate every brush stroke of the 
artist he is copying. 

| Qutright forgeries are harder to 
detect, he says, but laboratories 
‘new contain an arsenal of weapons 
to separate the forgery from the 
true. These range from special in- 
istruments to measure the thickness 
of the coats of paint to micro-chem- 
‘ical examinations. 


'try to stick a pin into the paint of 
‘the work in question. If it sticks, 
you can be sure the work was done 
recently. 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


Mevies, Drama 
TV 

News, sports (2) 6 p.m. 

Movie Museum (9) 7, 
| Movies . 
Douglas Edwards, news (2) 7:30 
Cavaleade of America: Story 
about Thomas Jefferson (7) 7:30 
Milton Berle (4) 8 
Yankees-Chicago (11) 


Silent 


' 
; 
' 
' 


| Baseball: 

§:10 : 

| Danny Thomas (7) 9 

Red Skelton (2) 9:30 

Play: San Francisco. Francas. 

‘Orson Bean (7) 9:30 

Ambrose Bierce Short Stories 
10:30 


2 ee 
| See It Now (2) 
Play: Judas (5) 11:10 
Steve Allen (5) 11:15 to 1 > 
RADIO 
News, WOR, WRCA, WCBS 
6 p.m. : : 
John Vandercook, news, WABC 


) 


a 


2 
3 


7 
Edward Murrow, News. WCBS 
7:45 : 
Suspense WCBS 8 


8:10 
Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 8:55. 
At St. Louis 
Lux Radio Theatre WRCA 9 
Footnotes to medical histo 
WOR 9:05 | 
Ciants—Milwaukee WMCA 9:55. 
At Milwaukee 
MOVIES 
_ Hiroshima (Japan) ‘starts Tues. 
May 17. Baronet é | 
_ Marty, Suttom on. é 


Nationale commissioner in charge}. 


of the old masters. Isnard has had 


| ployed 
His chief advice to the amateur years 
art lover and buyer is: Don’t in-| 
vest until an art expert has in-| 
spected the prospective buy. | Barre 
According to Isnard, the astound- | 
ling Corot figures are not so hard 


often signed the works of his pupils 


One useful hint to the amateur—_ 


Baseball: Yankee-Chicago WINS 


PS 
i? 


mechanics needs his hands in his 


| work. And Steve’s two hands were 


always in somebody’s grasp. | 

There were tears in the eyes 
of some of Steve’s old buddies, 
who had been with him on many 
ttle lines. Take that old an- 
thracite miner for instance. He 
had followed Steve in the unem- 

workers’ struggles 20 
ago and detended him 
against the coal company goons.: 
came down trom Wilkes- 
to meet his old buddy again 
and buy a bundle of books. And weapon to work quickly,” he said. 
he just wouldn't let Steev go when) One of the warmest talks was 
he got him by the hand. made by Albert E. Kahn, co-pub- 

: 4 . ~ |lisher of Matusow’s “False Wit-. 

| There were Spanish vets too,’ ness.” 
who had fought side by side with) “When I think of Steve Nel- 
| Steve at Jarama and Belchite. And son,” he said, “I think of the dig- 
‘there was a grand ex-miner from nity of man; I think of the world- 
| Pittsburgh, who had seen the Blaw-| to-be of beauty and joy that Steve 
‘nox prison hell that Steve de-| Nelson is working for. 
scribes from the inside. | “J am proud to be his friend. 
_ Steve's hand was next grasped That was my answer when the 
by an old timer from Philadelphia, Senate Internal Security Commit- 
iwh hoad helped sell 60 copies of tee asked me if I knew Steve Nel- 
The 13th Juror at a small house son.” 
party, where they took orders for “I read The 13th Juror last 
40 more. inight,” Kahn continued. It is an 
“That book almost sells itself,”| extraordinary book, he said, but 
this man told me. “Every worker not just because it gives an expose 
can feel himself with Steve in that of the brutality of the - so-called 
den of hyenas. What a book.” | Guards of the Law. 
| : " | “The 13th Juror does much 

What a book! And, as George more. It shows how we can fight 
Blake Chamey said in a talk to m adversity, for Steve Nelson 
the crowd, “what a guy!” He was fought like a hero im a terrible 
| quoting a fellow prisoner at Lewis-| prisen.” 
burg, Pa., where George was con-|' William L. Patterson Civil 
fined until Matusow’s confessions Rights Congress leader, empha- 
blew up the Smith Act frameup sized Steve's danger. He will go 
against him. And George said: | back to Blawnox for 20 years if 
_ “I get echoes from Steve in the U.S. Supreme Court sheuld 
prison from men who had known decide against him. 
him in Blawnox. ‘Is he your Nelsons 20-year sentence was 
_buddy, they would say, “Well, thrown out by the Pennsylvania 
what a guy! What a guy!” high court, but the Pennsylvania 

Pes ae . attorney general and 26 other at- 

Alexander Trachtenberg, who torneys general from other states 
'was also freed by Matusow’s con- have filed a counter-appeal. 
fession, said he had read the clos-| Patterson urged letters and tele- 
ing part of Steve’s book several grams of otest to Governor 
times. George Leader of Pennsylvania in 

“This book is a powerful wea- Harrisburg, and Governor W. 
pon against the stoolpigeon sys-,| Averell Harriman in Albany. 
tem,” he said. “What we must do! Al Prago, Spanish veteran and 
now is to bring The 13th Juror to Jefferson School teacher, read 
what I would call “The 14th from Steves exciting chapter on 
Juror’—that is to the American the dungeon “hole.” Then he ask- 
people.” jed the crowd: 

Trachtenberg, a veteran pub-| “Are you going to permit Steve 
lisher, who has distributed millions! to go back to the hole?” 
‘of fighting books in the last 30-. “NO!” shouted the crowd with 
odd years, smiled with delight as such vehemence that the hall 
he pointed to the big mound of | echeed. 
red-and-green covered books on) William Albertson, Nelson's co- 
the autographing table. defendant in his Federal Smith Act 
| “We must put this splendid trial, presided. 


One Summer of Happiness,|72nd St. Translux | 
(Swedish) Little Carnegie | Camille, (Greta Garbo) 8th St. 
Gate of Hell (Japanese), 50th’ DRAMA ° 
St. Guild. Phoenix °55, Phoenix Theatre 
¢ sr ggg ee South Pacific, City Center 
stanley. : Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
Game of Love (French) Art Chekhov ’s Three Sisters, 4th St. 
Chaplin Festival, 55th St. 
heatre, 83 E. 4 (near 2nd Ave.) 


Interrupted Melody, Music Hall, 
Bread Love & Dreams (Italian); Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre 
. “~ Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 


What On P= 


GARMENT LABOR committee for Civil] 
Rights invites you to greet and hear. Wil-| 
liam L. Patterson, outstanding Negro' 
leader and Nat’l Secy., CRC. Wed.., May 
18, 6:30 p.m. at Malin Studio; 225 Ww. 46. 
St. Sub. 49c. | 


 —— 


Nevsky (Russian) 


T 


— 


Eisenstcin’s Masterpicce 
“ALEXANDER NEVSKY” 
and Anten Chekhov's 


“THE ANNA CROSS” 
STANLEY THEATRE 


7th AVE. BET. 41 & 42 STS. 
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And now from japan has come a film of such great humanity, 
fervor and passion, that it will remain vivid 
and ineradicable in the memory... . | 


HIROSHIMA 


A stery of our time, set in the dawn of the atomic age. 
Directed by Hideo Sekigawa (Venice Film Festival prize 
winner) with a cast of over 100,000 and a dozen stars of 


the Japanese siage and screen. (English titles.) | 
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Admit Soviet Youth, 
Student Councils Urge 


Student councils and student 
publications continue to protest 
the State Department fingerprint 
rule which wrecked the visit to 
our country of eleven Soviet edi- 
ters of youth and student publi- 
cations. . | 

The Soviet youth group were 
due to arrive in New York on April 
19. Their itinerary was to have in- 
cluded Columbia, Fordham, Hun- 
ter, CCNY, Michigan, Michigan 


State, Wayne of Detroit, Stanford, 

Arizona, University of California, | 

Oberlin, Howard, Tuskegee and 

others. But the State Department | : 

after holding up the editors’ trip to regard fingerprinting as a treat- 

for almost a year, reluctantly and! jent reserved for criminals. For- 

only after a nationwide campus 

campaign, agreed to give them eign visitors to the Soviet Union 

visas. Then, two days be-/are not fingerprinted.” 

fore they were supposed to ar-| The Oberlin students’ resolution 

rive here, came the insulting order also referred to a proposal by U.S. 

that they be fingerprinted like} Ambassador in Moscow Charles E. 

common criminals. ‘Bohlen that the provisions of the 
Since then many student groups MecCarran-Walter Immigration Act 


___Daily Worker, New York, Tucsday, May 17, 1955 


‘SPORT TOPICS 


fish focus on 


those catfish 


| The fellow who used to dream 
of retiring to a little chicken farm 
in the country now seems to be 
yearning to farm catfish. 


Until a short while ago most 
of the fish-farming inquiries to 
the government were about carp.; 
Now it’s channel catfish, the favor- 
ite food fish in the Mississippi 
River basin. 

Lee M. Duncan, Supermtend- 
ent Of Fish Distribution of the 
U.S. Fish And Wildfire Service, 


: ee 
said there have been so many in-| 


habits, 
iproblems connected with raising 


quiries that the agency had to, 
print a leaflet on farm pond con-| 
struction and care, fish feeding 
propagation, and other 
fish for commercial sale. 

Duncan said most of the echan- | 
nel catfish inquiries have come’ 
from Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala-' 


have sent resolutions and protests’ requiring fingerprinting for visitors | hama, Arkansas and Tennessee. He’ 


to the State Dept. be waived in the case of the eleven! 
The other he the Student Sen- editors. 
ate at the University of Wisconsin} A report in the Daily Cardinal 
passed a resolution asking the State of the University of Wisconsin 
Department to eliminate “technical! (May 3) said that the Independent 
barriers” which prevent Russian Students Association (ISA) will in- 
student editors from visiting this troduce a_ resolution asking for 
country. waiver of McCarran Act provisions 
The text of the resolution said: for the eleven Soviet editors. 
“In order that the Soviet student: 4 . wean 
editors who have been invited to) When the question of inviting 
various campuses in this country | the Soviet editors, first came up 
shall meet no technical barrier, we about a year ago student councils 
urge the State Dept. to facilitate|at 2 dozen leading colleges and 
their entry, waiving. any such oe aa supported the project. 


quirements which under the law The National Student Association 
may be waived.” officially endorsed the tour of the. 
’ . f | Soviet youth. Editorials sympathiz- 
A similar resolution was re- ing with the idea appeared in 
cently passed by the Oberlin papers like the Harvard Crimson. 
(Ohio) College Student Council. Typical of what the students were 
It was addressed to Secretary of saying was this statement from! 
State Dulles, Attorney © General|Tom Field, president of the Notre! 
Brownell, J. Scott McLeod, Gen./Dame Student Council: “I feel! 
J. M. Swing, Commissioner of Im- that this . . . will demonstrate to! 
migration and Naturalization Serv- those students throughout the) 
ice of the Dept. of Justice and to world . . . that we im the U. S. | 
the editor of the N. Y. Times. are not inevitably bent to war with 
The resolution said ‘ waiving” of Russia and her = satellites, but 
the fingerprint provisions “would | rather that we are ready to follow 
be a positive move toward break- the ways of peace whenever such 
ing down the barriers between the|methods become possible.” At! 
U. S. and the Soviet Union.” Re-; UCLA in Los Angeles, 3,500 stu- 
ferring to the Soviet editors’ refusal; dents voted four to one in favor 
to be fingerprinted, the resohition | of inviting the Soviet student edi- 
conceded that the government “may | tors. | | 
not see any valid grounds” for the’ Now the students are speaking| 
refusal. out again for peace -and cultural 
But it quoted the NY Times of|interchanges with the Soviet 
April 16 as saying “Russians tend | Union. | 


On Whitman’s ‘Leaves of Grass 


(Continued from Page 6) 


while the poet was still alive, Whitman wrote: “Leaves of Grass 
at last complete—after 33 years of hackling (sic) at it, all times and 
moods of my life, fair weather and foul . . . the wonder to me 
that I have carried it on to accomplish (sic) as essentially as it is, 
tho’ I see well enough its numerous deficiences and faults. ay 
The poet’s last word on Leaves of Grass, is found in “An Ex- 
ecutors Diary Note” dated 1891 (its on view at, the Library exhibit): 
“I place upon you the injunction that whatever may be added 
to the LEAVES shall be supplementary, avowed as such, leaving 
the book complete as I left it, consecutive to the point I left off, 
marking always an ‘unmistakable, deep down, unobliterable division 
line. In the long run the world will do as it ‘pleases with the book. 
I am determimed to have the world know what I was $ pleased to do.” 


Classitied cau fie 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH BIKE—3 speed, hand a 
tourist bag, reg. $69.95 value. Spec. | 
$36.95. Standard Brand Dist.. 143 4th) 
Ave. (13 & 4 Sts.) GR 3-7819. One 

hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


aes SERVICES 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


oped ny storage, long distance, experi-/} 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


CLEARANCE 
SALE 


20% Discount On 


SPIKES 
country. 
UN 4-T701. 


and pickup service, 
notice, pian 


city 
ahead | 


VET will pack, store, anytime. 
feves, Sundays) anyplace, lecal, coun- 
wy panel vans. Call Charlie, CH 3-3786. 


=_—_ 


move, 


'Up to now most of these funds | 
have been allocatéd to help the 


big eommercial fishing fleets, can- 


him and he ju 


said the Texas Fish and Oyster 


Commission has done considerably 
work on channel catfish production | 
and has put out a_ publication,’ 
“Channel Catfish Culture © m) 
Texas.” | 
After looking over the inquiries’ 
on how to make a living by raising 
catfish, the fish and wildlife ex: 
perts looked into the matter. They | 
found that imland commercial 
fishermen sokd $4,000,000 worth 
of catfish last year. | 
“That isn't hay,” one expert 
said. 
“It's just a drop im the bucket| 
to what it could be,” another said. | 
Both -agreed on one problem: 
channel catfish — unlike baltheads| 
(another catfish), carp and other’ 
fish—do not reproduce well when 
taken from their natural habitat. 
When put imto farm ponds as 
four-inch fingerlings they grow to! 
weights of up to three pounds and 
bigger within a year, but do not 
reproduce. That means restocking: 
the ponds every year and having 
only one harvest a year or having 
several ponds. | 
As a result; the fish and wildlife’ 
service is asking Secretary of In- 
terior Douglas McKay to approve 
spending some money now aveit-| 
able for research on channel cat-: 
fish propagation. Some college or; 
university would do the work. 
The money would come from: 


the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act to aid 


commercial fishing industry. 


the 


ners and processors. 


donovan surprise 
chisox find 


Dick Donovan has put seven 
years of bitter frustration behind 
st could be the fel-| 
low who'll enable the Chicago 
White Sox to end their own frus- 
trating, 35-year quest of an Amer-, 
ican League pennant. | 

Donovan, who started pitching 
back in “1947 and never won a 
game in four previous major; 
league trials, turned in his. third’ 
straight shutout Sunday when the 
White Sox twice beat Washington. 
The sweep moved the Sox to with-| 
in a game of the first-place Cleve- 
land Indians and put them a game 
and a half ahead of the third-place | 


Yankees. 


— — en 


48 E. 13th St, N.Y.C. 
AL 4-6953 


Heber}: 10 um to 7 pom Sat ill 6 pr 


_ before swingmg away. 
In the game he twice moved runners along with perfectly executed 


| like Dave, 


| brother 
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SCORE BOARD 


by lester ie 


Chatting With Some Kansas City A’s 
LITTLE BOBBY SCHANTZ waited his turn for some batting 


| practice raps before the doubleheader at Yankee-Stadium Sunday. . 


If youre writing about basketball you can describe sorheone as a 
“little man” who stands several inches taller than most of the sports 
writers in the press box. But when you talk about Bobby Schantz 
little really means little, for the game comebacking lefthander 
out of Pottstown, Pa., is just 5 feet 6 inches and weighs around 
135 pounds. 

The league's “Most Valuable” with the A’s three years ago, 


| Bebby tore something loose in his shoulder and apparently was 


finished. But here he is mended and on the way back at 29 and 
most_every layer in the league is happy to see it because this 
indomitable competitor is admired—reluctantly in some cases as 


Sunday when he beat the Yanks 4-3. 


“Yes,” he said in answer to our question, “I'm throwing as hard 
as I ever did. all right, but . * and here he shook his head in 
sour disgust, “I just can't get my “control the way I want it.” 

Would that be attributed to the rust from a year away from 


pitching? 
Oh, 


he said, “Two years really. sure, 


“More than a year,” 
that affects your control.” 

It isn't, he said, being wild in the sense of making your catcher 
jump around. His stuff is strong, but not overpowering. He is a 
control pitcher essentially. “I like to get ahead of the hitters at the 
start,” he said, “Tve been falling behind, just missing, and then 
because I can’t just nip the corners the way I want, Ive had to 
come in with pitches too good.” (Don't get the wrong impression. 
Bobby shut out the Yanks in KC and pitched two more fine games). 

Would more work and the hot weather ahea help him back 
into the old groove? 

“Work is the answer, no matter what the weather,’ he said. 
He grinned. “They tell me it really GETS hot im Kansas City too.” 

The enthusiasm of the new big league city was startling and 
inspiring to the players, he said, a little embarrassing since 
the team has Jost more than it’s won. “But we've held up fairly well 
at home,” he said, “Oh the road we just haven't put good pitching 
and good hitting together. When we get one we dont get the other. 
But we're a better team than most thinnk.” 

On what would he base that opinion? 

“We have some up and coming players,” he said. “More hitting 
than anyone figured we had. i ea like Power, Wilson, Finigan, 
Zernall, my brother. . . .” Pointimg eut to the lefhander w orking — 
batting practice and simulating Lopat’s slow stuff, “That Ceccarelli 
is going to be good.” 

Schantz went into the cage and laid down two pretty bunts 
He is an all round athlete, a perfectionist. 


sacrifices. He fields exceptionally well and runs hard. You know 


he is in the ballgame, all 135 pounds of him. 


POTTSTOWN IS by way of being famous for turning out 
brother acts in sports, I noted, mentioning Duquesne’s Ricketts boys. 
Did he know them? 

“Oh sure I know Dick and Dave,” he said, “Wonderful tellows. 

“I played ball against their father,” he added with a smile. 
“Yep, I was a 12 vear old in the Sunday school league and Mr. 
Ricketts Sr. was still wes he He was a real good semi-pro type 
of player . but not nearly as tall as Dick (who is 6-8), more. 
about six feet.” 
The Schaniz brothers aren't doin 
combination, the first such battery smce Mort Cooper 
was pitching to Walker on the Cards. Did he like to pitch to 
brother Will? (who is a soph catcher, two years younger than 
Bobby). “ 

“Yes I do,” he nodded seriously. “He’s a real GOOD catcher.” 

And, he added, proudly, “hitting over .300 too.” 

+ 


OTHER CHATS before the game: Gus Zernial, the big slugger, 
said this was his best start ever, and he freely attributed some of 
the uplift to the new excitement over the team. He also insisted 


too badly as a Pottstown 


| eamestly * ‘We're better than our record.” 


Vic Power said part of the reason for his dramatic turnaround 
as a hitter from his dissapointing rookie season was “A change in 
the way I bat. No more swinging for all out every time,” and he 
illustrated, “More like this,” and he showed how, meeting the 
ball more smoothly. Was this a new style to him? “No,” said the 
23 year old Puerto Rican, “Matter of fact, this is the way I used to 
hit in Kansas City, when I played there. Maybe being back there 
reminded me... . 

Bill Renna, also doing better in the new surrounding, was 
calling out to a new player, Frector Lopez, who together with Power 
and Harry Simpson, gives the KC A's three Negro players. “That's 
what youll see all game from Lopat,” he said as a slow lefthanded 
curve came plateward. And as Lopez whacked it to left for a 
“hit,” he added “And that’s what we want you to do to it, Hector.” 

As for himself, he said ruefully, “I just can’t hit that Lopat 
much. You know what he does and try to compensate, moving 
around in the batter's box, holding back your swing, but he still 


gets me.” 
It was the strongly built Californian 's contention that the A’s 


_pitchng would get good by season’s end, with Kellner joining 
_ Schantz and Ceccarelli as a formidable southpaw trio. 


He said 


' righthanded Art Ditmar was developing fast, and to watch for the 


In Loving Memory 


of 
Sylvia (Sadkin) Wolfe 
- MAY 17, 1951 


' admitted to having hit 8 homers. And 
| the same Triple A classification! 


return of Arnold Portocarrero, who would still be heard from. 
The 22 vear old Lopez came out and said he had been sur- 


prised to get the recall notice from Columbus. How had he been 
| doing there? “I was hitting .318,” he said, modestly. It was modest 


because when I asked if there were —— nr ag 5 in it, he 
only ast year in 


How explain this? “Must be because T am learning more,” 


_ he said. He hails from Panama, “the Republic of Panama,” he said, 


—Sylvia & Aaron, 
Elsie & Herb :' 
brel if 


f- 


ae TF , 


and so does Humberto Robinson, pitcher with Milwaukee. Had he 
ever seen the Stadium before? 
“Neyer,” acca ca ONE “It'sure is big. ‘Not like the 


minor leagues.” iiheghy = 


_ Labor's Role Stressed in NAACP Member Drive 
— Daily Worker 


An intensive membership campaign for 20,000 new members will highlight the 
New York, Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


celebration by the New York chapters of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People of the first anniversary of the Supreme Court desegregation 
ruling. : . 

The campaign, whose goal is 
to triple the NAACP membership 


locally, will run to June 17. A 
major objective is reportedly to 
secure a ite membership among 
trade unionists, and to strengthen 
labor-NAACP cooperation on all 
issues. 

The Manhattan chapter of 
NAACP is sponsoring a mass rally 
Wednesday evening to celebrate 
the desegregation victories and to 
promote its borough-wide drive 
for 10,000 new members. The 
meeting will -be held at Williams 
Institutional CME Church at 
2225 7th Ave with Rep. Adam 


nd ed 


Clayton Powell (D-NY) scheduled 


ers. 

A milestone of the membership. 

drive is the statewide conference 
of the NAACP to be held this 
weekend at Saratoga, N.Y. 
_ NAACP supporters point to the 
fact that, of some 250,000. mem- 
bers nationally, the NAACP has 
reportedly fewer than 10,000 in 
the New York area. This is ap- 
parently one of the smallest NA- 
ACP organizations in proportion 
to local population. 

Unionists active in the NAACP 
are critical of the slowness of 
many unions, which officially give 


as a main speaker. 
Although the membership cam- 


paign started May 1, the results 
so far in the unions, according to. 
fone member of NAACP active in 
the drive, have been only 
“sketchy.” 

Outstanding individual example 
among trade unionists is one Ne- 
gro hotel worker who has signed 
up 52 new members, mostly fel- 
low unionists in the hotel indus- 
try. 

Among unions reported to be 
supporting the NAACP drive are 
the AFL hotel workers, CIO re- 
tail and department store locals, 
‘and the CIO Packinghouse work- 


Nightstick No Answer to 
Youth Problems, Epstein Says 


ing.” He called for special remedial 
training in the city schools. 

It is not the comic books that 
contribute to delinquency, he de- 
clared, but the “crime books show- 
ing youths with guns are a factor.” 

Asked if the schools influence 
children on a Pay of crime, Ep- 
stein replied: “Our schools cer- 
tainly can be improved.” 


Deputy Mayor Henry Epstein 
told a panel of college editors 
Sunday that the policeman’s night- 
stick will have “no formal effect” 
of surbing juvenile delinquency. 

The club in the hands of a cop, 
the rod in the school and the 
home, he said, can only “aggra- 
vate an anti-social tendency,” 

Epstein was interviewed by the 
youth editors in a WNYC radio 
program. The program adopted 
Thursday by the Board of Estimate 
on his and Mayor Wagner's recom- | 
mendation was an “emergency” 
measure. It set aside $50,000 to 
assign 30 additional Youth Board 
social workers to work with young 
people in the upper Bronx street 
clubs. 

Youth delinquency is highest in 
that area where the 17-year-old 
Puerto Rican youth Frank Santana 
was indicted, for murder for the 
senseless slaying of the 15-year- 
old schoolboy William Blanken- 
ship, Jr. 

The $50,000 fund, he said, will 
be used up by July 1 at the time 
the new municipal defense budget 
goes into effect and more funds 


: group of them, in an announce- 


ingho drive and enrolling thousands of 
| Negro and white trade union- 
unionists who have long been ac- 
tive in the struggle for Negro 
The — at the height of 
Piyesteg ‘its strength and prestige today af- 

000 members, voted endorsement and support of the Miami Beach. hotel strike at its last 0 Bh : 
meeting, the AFL Hotel and Restaurant International Union launched “a million dollar cently started a new struggle of 
City AFL body was taken after a} Hotel owners, frustrated by the Education Fund filed with the 
report by James C. Quinn, secre-| militancy of the strike and by or gate’ the Miami Beach strike. | U.S. Government in April on be- 


support and cooperation to the 
e 7 , ists as NAACP members. 
ity | ote hy upport O | This slowness is a apparently 
* s « Pe . rights and labor-Negro unity, but 
otel Strikers in Miami Beach =: -':::=""« 
ter some 50 years of existence, re- 
fighting fund” to help win this particular importance to the labor 
crucial struggle. coming to and calling strike head- movement. 
ment by the House Un-American 
tary-treasurer, in response to a let-| popular support it has been get-| News of this action was branded half of 31 Negro workers in Louisi- 
ter from the Hotel Trades Council ting, have tried to get court injunc-|everywhere by strikers and trade!ana, Arkansas and Texas charges 


NAACP, in getting behind the 
true even of progressive trade 
ly into this campaign. 
As the New York AFL Central Trades and Labor Council, representing some 750,- 
The action of the New York quarters. The NAACP Legal Defense and 
Committee that it would “investi- 
asking support for the strike. tions against picketing. A circuit/unionists as an obvious strike-’of job and wage discrimination 


will be needed to meet the youth 
crime problem. 

Poor housing, Epstein said, has 
“always been a major factor” in 
creating conditions for crime 
among young people. Other fac- 
tors which add to the problem, he 
stated, are “lack of recreation fa- 
cilities” and “lack of sympathetic 
understanding in the home.” 

He urged creation of organiza- 
tions’ of parents in the neighbor- 
hoods to “work sympathetically 
with the youths.” 

“It is a slow process,” he said, 
“but I believe it will help arrest 
the tendency.” 

Reading retardment among 
teen-agers in the schools, Epstein 
said, was a “serious problem.” He 
pointed out a large number of 
juvenile delinquents were “shown 
not up to their age group in read- 


GOP State Senate 


In a letter last week to the 800 
local unions of the Hotel Interna-| 
tional Union, general president) 
Ed. S. Miller said: “Our biggest 
battle in 20 years is on in Miami! 
Beach.” 

Some 2,000 workers of twelve 
of the biggest hotels in this south-| 
ern resort area are now out on 
strike, in the Hotel Union mass 
organizing campaign for union rec-| 
ognition, whose goal covers an es-| 
timated 15,000 workers in somé’ 
400 hotels in the area. | 

The drive is at present the major) 
concentration of the Hotel Inter-| 
national Union, and is one of the’ 
major organizing drives now poing 
on in the South. Among the high- 
lights of the strike have been: 
Negro-white unity, support from 
the small business population, and 
strikers’ solidarity ae 4 enthusiasm. 

A strike report from Miami 
Beach, published in the current is- 


court turned down the plea of 
seven hotels, while a local judge 
granted an injunction in the case 
of two hotels. 

Having failed to weaken the 


|strike this _ the hotel owners 


received comfort this week, fol- 
lowing a trip to Washington by a 


breaking move. 

“It the strikers win down there, 
we win down here,” said a maid in 
a New York hotel, speaking at a 
department meeting last week 
about the wage fight now under 
way in NY hotels and its relation to 


the Miami Beaoh strike. 


16 Demo Congressmen from N.Y. 
Blame Ike for Refugee Muddle 


WASHINGTON, May 16.—Sir- 
teen of the 17 Democratic Con- 
gressmen from New York charged 


‘teday that President Eisenhower 


must beas “some biime” for tie 
operation “failure” of the- 1953 
Refugee Relief Act. 

~The group called for legislation 
{o revamp and streamline the act 


of: a House Appropriations sub- 
committee handling funds for the 
State Department, was the only 
New York Democrat who did sign 
the statement. 


Coast Dockers’ 
Kids to Get Free 


against four of the country’s major 
oil corporations. Named along 


with the companies are local CIO 
and AFL unions in the field. 

| The case involves the right of 
Negro workers to jobs on the 
basis of equality with white work- 
ers in hiring and in promotion. 
The charges were filed with the 
President's Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts, which has the 
responsibility of ensuring that 
firms with government contracts 
do. not discriminate against work- 
ers because of race, creed or re- 
ligion. 


Brooklyn Rally to 
Mark Anniversary 
Of Anti-Bias Ruling 


An observance of the first an- 
niversary of the Supreme Court 
decision against segregation in edu- 


cation will be held Thursday, at 
16 5:30 p.m. at Sunrise Manor, 1638 


Polio Vaccine 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 


sue of “Hotel,” the weekly paper and for the ousting of State De- 
of the NY Hotel Trades Council, partment security officer Scott Mc- 


Leader Says 


Ike Must Run 


VAILS GATE, N. Y., May 16. 
—Walter J. Mahoney, State Sen- 
ate’s Republican majority leader, 
says President Eisenhower “must” 
run for reelection next year. 

Speaking to the Orange County 
Republican Women’s Club here 
Saturday, Sen. Mahoney critcized 
Governor Harriman for what he 
called Harriman’s “desire to oc-' 
cupy the White House” and his 
“almost complete capitulation . . 
to Liberal Party dreamers.” 

He charged that Harriman had 
virtually ignored upstate New 
York in making appointments. 

Governor Harriman has . . 
chopped off New York State at 
the Bronx County line,” Maho- 
ney said. 


Hopes to Name 
Harriman for 


Presidency 


OSWEGO, N. Y., May 16. — 
John J. Young, Democratic state 
committeeman, who nominated 
Averell Harriman last 
governor, now says he hopes to 
nominate Harriman for President. 

Young, in a speech Saturday 
at the’ Democratic dinner here, 
said: 

“Next year, in the 
Chicago, I confiden 


—_ city of 
tly hope to 


says, “This is not just a strike of 
hotel workers. This looks like the 
beginning of a real labor move- 


-|/groups of workers—“all unorganiz- 


|Paper Makers’ 


ear for}week and reduction of the retire- 


jis to serve as a guide to nogotia- 


ment in the South.” 
In a fresh reminder of the. or-| 
ganizing enthusiasm of the ‘thir- 
ties, the reporter describes the 
numerous calls to Local 255 of the 
Hotel Union asking: “How can we) 
form our own union? Can we join! 
your union?” 
Laundry workers, 
mechanies, salesgirls 


teamsters, 
and other 
ed, all caught % in the excitement 
of the biggest labor struggle this 
area has yet seen’—have been 


Parley Asks 


$2-Hour Week 
MIAMI BEACH, May 16. — 
Faced with new technological 
changes and unemployment, the 
convention ef the AL ‘Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Mak- 
ers, approved a resolution here 
calling for the four-day 32-hour 


ment age to 60. 

The resolution, passed at the 
closing hours of the convention 
Se 
The convention also authorized 


Leod as its administrator. 


In a stateemnt prepared for a 
Senaet Judiciary subcommittee on 
immigration, the group noted that 
the Act permitted 214,000 refu- 
gees to enter the country but that 
only 26,237 immigration visas had 
been granted.as of April 22. 


“We cannot refrain from at 
taching some blame to the Presi- 
dent for this state of affairs,” the 
Democrats said. “The President 
has expressed dissatisfaction with 
the operation of the act, but has 
shown no~leadership in convert- 
ing his words “into deeds. 


Thev said the Act itself con- 
tains so many roadblocks it is “im- 
possible to administer” and that 
McLeod has demonstrated his “in- 
ability’ and “unwillingness” 
carry out the purpose of the legis- 
lation. 


Rep. John J. Rooney, chairman 


to: 


(FP).—Polio shots for 9,000 chil-| 


dren of West Coast longshoremen 
will be paid for by the joint wel-| 
fare fund of the _ International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehouse-| 
mens Union and the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. 

The fund will buy Salk vaccine 
for children under 15 who do not! 
receive the shots free in school, 
at a cost of $6 for the series of 
three injections. Cost of physi- 
cians. services in admiinistering 
the injections is covered by group 


service health plans under the 
fund setup. 

Children of ILWU members in 
California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. are eligible to receive the 
shots. However, the vaccination 
program has been suspended in 
California pending investigation 
of cases of polio among children 


| 


Cutter Laboratories here. 


inoculated with vaccine from the 


Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn. 

Among speakers will be Rabbi 
Samuel D. Soskin, Temple Beth 
Emeth of Flatbush; Nathan L. 
Burnett, National Urban League, 
Brooklyn division, and a represen- 
tative of the Natonal Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

The Freedom Singers Chorus 
will sing. 

The meeting is sponsored by the 
Brooklyn Emma Lazarus Clubs. 


Will Speak on USSR 


In Boston Sunday 


BOSTON, May 16.—“Freedom 
in the USSR” will be discussed 
this Sunday at 8:p.m. by Florence 
Luscomb, state chairman of the 
Progressive Party, at a meeting at 
the Community Church here at 
565 Boylston St., sponsored by the 
Eugene Debs Club of Boston. 


— 


Mass Rally to Spark Fight on Walter Law 


A mass meeting to protest the 
McCatran-Walter Act and_ the 
ouster of Edward Corsi by Mc- 
Carthyites from his position as im- 
migration chief of the State De- 
partment has been scheduled for 
sete. Hall on June 9, it was 
learned yesterday. 

Sponsored by dozens of organi- 


zations from upstate and New York 


_. . Iman. 


take the floor of the. Democratic: its officers to negotiate a merger 
national convention and to nom-|with -the 50,000 member CIO 
inate the next President of*the| United Paper Workers and the 


nm Averell 


Harri-|.145,000-member AFL: Pulp, : Sul- 
Le : 


1) i" phite and: Paper Mill: Union... 


; 
' 


| United States; 


bak id 


City ‘representing labor, Italian- 
American, Jewish, Negro and com- 


} pect 


mumity ~ groups, ithe rally is: x-jkers: Italian-American groups, the 
to set. in: motion‘.a--nation-'Jewish Labor: Committee, 


wide drive to repeal of the anti- 
minority law. 

Among the organizations re- 
ported to be actively participating 
in the rally are the American Com- 
mittee for Italian Migration, the 
Marine and Cooks Union, the Anti- 
Defamation League, American 
Veterans Committee, Local 48 of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, District 65, 

eens, Mount Vernon and Yon- 


Ital-! 


ian Labor Committee, the Young 
Democrats of Queens, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, New York — 
Teachers Guild, HIAS, Hadassah, 
Ethical Culture Society, the Jack- | 
son Heights Democratic Club, and | 
many others. 
Sen. Herbert Lehman, Ma 
Wagner, Corsi, Congressman ' Vic- 
tor Anfuso and other major political > 
and ‘public figures who have been 
outspoken in. their opposition to-- 
the MeCarran-Walter Act. may 
highlight the meeting, according © 
to reports. aa 2 


